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LOCAL WORDS. 
local words, of a wider usage than is 
to them in Halliwell’s Dictionary and 
ies of dialects, occur in a work by 
authcr of The Gamekeeper at Home, 
SWild Life in a Southern County (London, 
An exact reference to such words may be 
and they are therefore subjoined with short 


—P. 306: “In the water-meadows the 
% pushes up its green staff. Country 
always note the appearance of the first 
- 12: “Mark the distance traversed 
ant by the milestone of a tall bennet.” 
mer, Northants Glossary, says that “ Bent 
immost parts of the kingdom, but bennet 
J provincial.” In this parish the older 
ase bennet, but it is being supplanted by 
; word means “long coarse rushy stems 
aod other grasses running to seed, called 
wor hay-bents according to the season ” 

®. Itis in Halliwell. 
m—P. 142: “ Messengers come home for 
»and carry out also to the field wooden 
small barrels holding a gallon or two.” 


| Halliwell says “‘ West,” but probably general, 
Used in Northants. Clare’s Shep. Cal., p. 72:— 
“ And hand the stout hooped bottle round the ring.” 

Clerk’s Ale.—P. 140: “In this locality Clerk’s 
Ale, which used to be rather an event, is quite 
extinct.” See Brand’s Popular Antiquities, i. 105 
(from Archeologia, xii. 12). “Clerk’s Ale was 
the method taken by the clerks of parishes to 
collect more readily their dues.” Also i. 158-9, ed. 
C. Knight, 1841. Not in Baker nor in Halliwell. 

Clite.—P. 185: “ Last spring I watched a mouse 
nibbling the tender top leaves of the ‘clite’ plant ; 
which grows with great rapidity and climbs up 
into the hedge.” Halliwell notes the use of this 
name in Oxfordshire at the present day. It does 
not appear to prevail in Northants. Here beggar- 
lice is the common name. See Britten’s English 
Plant Names (Dialect Society, No. 22), under 
“Clite” and “Galium,” where there are twenty- 
nine English names for it. 

Flakes.—P. 71: “ Ash-poles split up for flakes 
—a flake being a frame of light wood, used after 
the manner of a hurdle to stop a gap, or pitched in 
a row to part a field in two.” Halliwell, North; 
but it is used also in the Midlands. In Northants, 
as in the South, it is distinguished from a hurdle. 
See Baker, in “Flake,” where it is defined as 
“formed of unpeeled hazel, or other flexible under- 
wood, closely wattled or interwoven together be- 
tween stakes, like basket-work. A hurdle is com- 
posed of bars of split wood, resembling a gate.” 

Harvest-trow.—-P. 186 : “ The nests of the ‘ har- 
vest-trow,’ a still smaller mouse [than the brown 
field mouse], seldom seen except in summer, are 
common in the grass of the orchard, and in almost 
every meadow before it is mown.” Halliwell gives 
“* Harvest-row, the shrew-mouse. Wilts.” The 
writer of Wild Life goes on to state, “ As the 
summer wanes their dead bodies are frequently 
found in the footpaths ; fora kind of epizoic seems 
to seize them at that time, and they die in numbers.” 
Bewick, in his History of Quadrupeds, relates of 
the shrew-mouse that “there seems to be an 
annual mortality of these animals in August, 
numbers of them being found dead in the fields, 
highways, &c., about that time”; and Bell, British 
Quadrupeds, p. 113, confirms this: “A very 
general mortality prevails among the shrew-mice 
early in autumn, the cause of which does not 
appear to be understood.” The harvest-trow or 
harvest-row thus seems to be identical with the 
common shrew, and not with the harvest-mouse, 
described by White, in his Selborne (Letter xii.), 
and by Bell, pp. 299-304. Which is the right form, 
trow or row? What is the origin and meaning of 
these words? Are they connected with shrew! 

Peggles.— P. 223 : “ Thrushes and pigeons feed 
on the peggles which cover the great hawthorn 
bush there so thickly as to give it a reddish hue.” 
| P. 379: “ Fieldfares end redwings rise in numbers 
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from every hawthorn bush, where they have been 
feeding on the peggles.” I have not been able to 
find this word in any dictionary or glossary. Paigle, 
the cowslip, is in Halliwell, Baker, and Pegge’s 
Kenticisms, where it is spelt pegle. 

Quat.—P. 56 : “The partridge, as the labouring 
folk say, ‘quats’—that is, crouches down”; and 
the same term is applied to the corn-crake (p. 222): 
“He will then, if still hunted, ‘quat’ in the 
thickest bunch of grass or weeds he can find in 
the ditch.” Halliwell assigns this word to Dorset- 
shire. [Qy. squat. ] 

Sarsen-stone.—P. 167: “Here lies a ‘ sarsen- 
stone,’ hard as iron, about a foot thick.” Halliwell 
explains, “ Round boulder stones. Wilts”; and I 
find it several times in a paper on Avebury: the 
Beckhampton Avenue, by the Rev. Bryan King, 
Vicar of Avebury, Wilts, as a current expression 
there. 

Steale.—P.70: “The nail which fastens the mop 
to the stout ashen ‘steale,’ or handle. I spell 
‘steale’ by conjecture and according to pronun- 
ciation.” Halliwell prints “ Stail, a handle. Var. 
dial.” It is statl in Northants (see Baker), with 
variations, stale, steal, stele, which last occurs in 
Piers Plowman, 

Velts.—P. 301: “The ploughboys call the field- 
fares ‘ velts.’ Is not ‘velt’ a Northern word for 
field?” In Northants it is felts. Chaucer, Romaunt 
of the Rose (5510), has “ Go, farewell feldefare.” All 
these forms seem to connect the word with field, 
Sax. feld. There is another form, however, in 
Halliwell, “ Felfare, a fieldfare. West,” but which 
is, I think, common in the North, and probably 
elsewhere, which would seem to be the very Saxon 
word, “ feala-for, feale-for, fealvor, a feldfare, from 
feala, fela, many, from the numbers in which they 
pack.” Skinner explains, “Quia multum spatii 
volando permeat,” and Wedgwood derives it from 
fealo, yellowish, fallow coloured. 

Wrastle.—P. 83: “A great part of the village 
had been destroyed by fire, the flames running 
from thatch to thatch, and, as they express it, 
‘ wrastling’ across the intervening spaces. A pain 
is said to ‘ wrastle,’ or shoot and burn.” Halliwell, 
“ Wrastle, to spread with many roots, spoken of 
new-sown corn. Glouc.” In a MS. glossary in 
my possession there is, “To wrastle, in diversas 
partes excurrere, spoken of new-sown corn. To 
spread with many roots and joints, and in con- 
sequence to shoot up with many blades and stalks, 
ab Sax. wrestan, intorquere, intrudere : Glouces- 
tersh.” 

Yelm.—P. 124: “ He is attended by a man to 
carry up the ‘ yelms,’ and two or three women are 
busy ‘ yelming,’ t.e. separating the straws, select- 
ing the longest, and laying it level and parallel, 
damping it with water, and preparing it for the 
yokes.” Halliwell assigns yelm to the East, but it 
is in use in Northants, and perhaps generally. 





Baker gives “ Yelben, yelm, yelven portion 
straw } haulm laid 4 order for the . 
A.-Sax. healm, haulm, straw, culmus; or " 
yelm, manipulus ; also yelbener, the person wy 
prepares the straw.” 

Sheening.—P. 123 : “The thatch is hardly m 
the rick before it is off again for the threshi 
machine—for the ‘ sheening,’ as they call it,” This 
is a corruption become, or becoming, genenl } 
is used here, but is still thought a low word, 

Silver fish.—P. 96 : “ As the student remembey 
the rustle of the leaves of some volume he bey 
over heedless of the dust and ‘ silver fish” 
are weevils, or moth weevils, ca'led “ fish” in thi 
parish. Baker gives “ Fishes, small shining insect 
that run about damp cupboards at night. Lepi 
saccharinum (Linn.).” W. E. Bocxuay, 

Middleton Cheney, Northants, 


AN INEDITED LETTER FROM SMOLLETI. 

In June, 1763, Smollett set out upon those om 
tinental journeyings which prompted his Trawh 
in Spain and Italy, 1766, and gave rise to th 
passages in Sterne’s Sentimental Journey which 
treat of the doings of the “learned Smelfungu’ 
There is some ground, no doubt, for characterizing 
Smollett’s impressions de voyage as “ discolound 
and distorted.” But his book is, nevertheles, 
shrewd and humorous, and still well worth reading 
As to the defects of the author’s pcint of view, it 
must be remembered that his health had bee 
broken by close application to literature, and par 
ticularly to his History of England, 1758 h 
a Latin account of his case, drawn up by himelf 
for a physician at Montpellier, he specifically refer 
to this : “Quibusdam abhinc annis, exercitationibu 
juvenilibus subito remissis, in vitam sedentarium 
lapsum”; and his sensitive nature made a militast 
literary life especially harassing. Moreover, be 
had recently sustained a grievous loss in the death 
of his only daughter, Elizabeth, who died of cm- 
sumption just as she was reaching womanhood’ 
These circumstances determined him to leave the 
country for a time. The letter which we prs 
(from Mr. Locker’s collection) is not included ia 
the Travels of 1766. It is of a more intimate 
familiar character than those in that work. Though 
he speaks of leaving Boulogne in ten days, he does 
not appear to have actually started until the middk 
of September :— 

“ Dear Sir,—Your obliging Letter was doubly accep’ 
able ; both for the Entertainment I received from it; an! 
as it convinced me that I am still remembered witht 
gard by my old Friends in Chelsea. Indeed I canpet 
help respecting Chelsea as a Second native Place, n+ 
withstanding the irreparable misfortunes which hay 
to me while I resided in it; I mean the Loss of my 

ae a ee ie 


* “Tn the parochial register of St. Luke's. Chelaes, 
burial of Elizabeth Smollett is noted under April 2 
1763” (Chambers’s Life of Smollett, 1867). 
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Gof that which was dearer to me than Health 
itelf, my darling Child, whom I cannot yet remember 
gihany degree of Composure. 

«With ct to my Constitution, I have lost ground 
since I ieft England. I now bathe in the Sea; & shall 
jp ten days or a Fortnight, set out for Nice in Provence, 
sJourney of Eight hundred & sixty four miles. This is 
py last Stake ; & if it does not answer, I must give up all 

of ever seeing my Friends in England—when 
there is no remedy we must submit. Before I arrived 
in France I thought the climate of England was the 
post dissagreable on the face of the Earth: but here it 
igs thousand times more vexatious, more variable, 
tmoreinclement, I am very glad tohear your Concert 
eww brilliant ; & I hope all your Chelsea Societies will 
qatinee to flourish. I understand there is a Lodge of 
french free masons at Boulogne; but I am not well 
enough to visit them. Iam much mortified that my il! 
Health will not permit me to enjoy a Bottle of good 
Caret which I have at the Rate of Fifteen pence Ster- 
ling, In Languedoc I can have it for the fifteenth part 
dthateum, The season here is very backward. Green 
Geese, Soles and Turbot are just come in: there is not 
a Apri[c jock ripe within three Leagues of Boulogne. 
however, the Rye Harvest is begun, & in ten days they 
wilcat down their wheat. Every thing here is done in 
scumsy & slovenly manner, which is very dissagreable 
wd even shocking to those who have been accustomed to 
Tnglish neatness ; and there is a total want of Delicacy 
inthe manners of the People. They are generally civil; 
tut they have no Sentiment; & their Ignorance & 
Superstition put me out of all patience. 

"My wife who enjoys pretty good Health, joins me in 
ny best respects to M"™ Reid, & in my best wishes for 
yor Children, who are by this time, I hope, quite re- 
cmered of the Hooping Cough. I pray God they may 
lie to be a Comfort to you both; & that you may 
mrer feel the Pangs of that unspeakable Grief which 
the Los of a beloved child, inspires. 

“Pray, remember me to my good Friends Mess™ Wil- 
to & Russel, & to all our Brotherhood at the Swan— 
when you see Halford, tell him I am surprised he never 
oye A Letter; & belicve me to be with great 

ection 
“ Dear Sawney 
“Your Sincere friend and humble Serv! 


“T* SMOLLETT, 
“Boulogne, Augt 3, 1763." 
Addressed 


“To Mr. Alex" Reid, Paradise Row, Surgeon in Chelsea, 
london,” 


Smollett’s correspondent was probably the Alex- 
ander Reid who, in 1764, edited the Klements of 
Surgery of Samuel Mihlis. He also wrote medical 
works, and may have been Smol!ett’s professional 
iviser, Smollett’s own Chelsea villa (Monmouth 

) was in Lawrence Street. It has now been 
destroyed ; but there is an engraving of it in 
8 Antiquarian Curiosities. 
Austin Dosson. 


THE DECLARATION OF CHARLES I. PREFIXED 
TO THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
Prof. Mont. Burrows, in a letter to the Standard 
Nov. 24, 1879, says of this :— 
“How it found its way into our Prayer Book—for it | 
no part of the authorized Prayer Book of 1662— 


I have not yet been able to learn...1 can get no infor- 
mation from the Bodleian Library, nor from the Oxford 
University Press. Perhaps some of your readers can 
tell if it was ever inserted by any sufficient authority of 
Church or State.” 

On looking into the question, what I find about 
the introduction of it into the Prayer Book is this, 
so far as its history is concerned. The king’s own 
reasons for issuing the Declaration, in consequence 
of the proceedings in respect of Bp. Montague in 
1625, are set forth in “ His Majesty’s Declaration 
to his loving subjects of the causes which moved 
him to dissolve Parliament,” published March 10, 
1628 (Rushworth’s Hist. Coll., vol. i., app. p. 4, 
London, 1659). In the same year the Thirty-nine 
Articles were issued by the king's printers, with 
the Declaration prefixed. In 1661, at the end of 
the folio Prayer Book, printed at London by the 
king’s printer, J. Bill, there is added, but with a 
fresh paging and sign (c) :— 

“ Articles agreed upon by the Archbishops and Bishops 
of both Provinces and whole Clergie in the Convocation 
holden at London in the year M.p.LXx11. for avoiding, &c. 
Reprinted by his Majesty's commandment with his Royal 
Declaration prefixed thereunto. London: Printed by 
Jobn Bill, Printer to the King’s, &c., 1661.” 

This is apparently mutatis mutandis the same 
title with that of the edition of 1628, and it is not 
therefore certain whether the king’s “ command- 
ment” was intended to apply to this new publi- 
cation, or only to the original one. As the De- 
claration does not appear in the edition of the 
Prayer Book in 1660, the date of its first issue with 
the Prayer Book is 1661. In this same year it 
is also reprinted from the edition of 1630, in 
Sparrow’s Collection. After the Declaration had 
been thus appended to the Prayer Book it very 
commonly found e@ place in the editions of the 
king’s printers, as in 1693, 1699, 1706 ; but it did 
not appear for many years in the Oxford and 
Cambridge editions. It is not in a folio, Oxford, 
1703, nor in an octavo by Baskett in 1716, but 
it does occur in a folio by the same printer 

(Oxford, 1728), and it is to be noticed that 
| he was a London printer as well. I have not 
-| found it in a Cambridge Prayer Book until much 

later. There appears, consequently, to have beena 

want of uniformity. The first introducers inserted 

it very commonly in their editions, but did not 
| alwaysdo so, and the printers of the two U niversities 
differed from them entirely for many years. The 
question may now take rather a different form, and 
turn upon this point,— What led the king’s printer 
to add the Articles with the Declaration to the 
edition of the Prayer Book in 1661? Was this by 
authority, or was it only through following the 
edition of the Articles published by his house in 
1628, with a loyal intention, and in conformity with 
the king’s “ Declaration concerning ecclesiastical 
affairs,” of October 25, 1660, in which “the liberty 
of tender consciences” is ensured? In this case 
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the absence of the Declaration from the Oxford 
and Cambridge Prayer Books may be accounted 
for, as a custom of the king’s printers, on common 
principles of trade, but it would not be so easy to 
account for its omission if it came into the London 
edition by express command. 

Can any correspondent supply further infor- 
mation? I am aware of Dr. Winchester’s Tract on 
the first publication of the Declaration, and of the 
numerous authorities to which he refers in the 
Church:nan’s Remembrancer, vol. ii. London, 1808. 

Ep. Marsgatt, F.S.A. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


HOGARTE AND PICART. 

In the Biographical Anecdotes of William 
Hogarth, by John Nichols (3rd ed., London, 1785, 
8vo.), we read :— 

“ While Picart was preparing his Religious Ceremonies, 
he wrote to some friend here to supply him with repre- 
sentations illustrative of his subject. His correspondent 
either through ignorance or design, furnished him with 
the two preceding plates by Hovarth (“ Orator Henley 
christening a Child,” and “A Woman swearing a Child 
to a grave Citizen.”) Picart has engraved the former 
with a few variations, and the latter with the utmost 
fidelity. The one is called by him Le Serment dela Fille 
qut se trouve enceinte; the other, Le Baptéme Domestique, 
&e.”—P, 432, 

The work referred to is entitled :-— 

“The Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the several 
Nations of the known World. Represented in above an 
Hundred Copper-Plates, designed by the famous Picart, 
&e.” London, 1731-39, 7 vols. folio. 
and the designs in question will be found in 
vol. vi. of this edition, or in vol. iv. of that pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1736. They are drawn 
and engraved by J. V. Schley, one of Picart’s 
assistants ; and are styled respectively, “ Baptism 
administered in Private Houses,” and “The Breed- 
ing Woman’s Oath.” There is nothing marked 
in the style, or to show that the illustrations pro- 
ceeded from a source different from those engraved 
in the same volume by Picart himself, or his coad- 
jutors, Dubourg, Morellon La Cave, Folkema, and 
others. The former print, an engraving of which 

~will be found in S. Ireland’s Graphic Illustrations, 
vol. i, we may presume to have been an original 
design of Hogarth; but the latter, the original 
pencil sketch of which is in the royal collection, is 
said by Nichols to have been “stolen from a 
picture by Heemskirk,” of which there is an 
engraving in mezzotint by W. Dickenson, March 10, 
1772. Anyway, neither of these designs, both of 
which had been previously engraved in this country, 
was produced expressly for the purpose to which 
it was applied; and both must needs convey 
to the reading world a somewhat inadequate 
idea of our “religious ceremonies and customs.” 
The question may then suggest itself whether 
any other of the illustrations in Picart, which, as I 





ie 
have said, are not markedly different in style and 
character from the two known to be Hogarth’ 
may have been produced by him ; and if nog lon 
it was that he did not comply with the requet 
transmitted to him by his brother engraver over 
the Channel. That such request was actually made 
to him I am certain. I have in my own collection 
a very bold and spirited drawing, measuring §jg, 
by 7 in., executed by the reed-pen, and washed jy 
with bistre, above which is written, Unquestionably 
in the handwriting of Hogarth himself, “Com’anigg 
as at St. Paul’s, for Picart.” As to the authenticity 
of this drawing there cannot be the slightest doubt: 
and, apart from its artistic merit, it is peculi 
interesting, as showing that Hogarth did actually 
take some steps to comply with the request con 
veyed to him from abroad. If this was the only 
sketch so produced, of which, as I have hinted, | 
have some doubt, it may have been that th 
English artist was somewhat dilatory, or that, the 
exigences of tke publication not allowing delay, 
Claude du Bose, who produced the London edition, 
was compelled to make use of the two most suit- 
able designs which happened to be ready tohis hand, 
Perhaps, on the other hand, this note may elicit the 
information that other drawings, not yet identified 
by their owners, are in existence, of subjects snit- 
able for the illustration of such a work as Th 
Religious Ceremonies, and bearing inscriptions 
similar to that which I have the good fortune to 
possess. Wittiiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“ Avi’s Wett,” IV. ii. 73 (5S. xi. 363, 411)— 
“Since Frenchmen are so braide.” 

At the references noted above there were given 
two examples, from Marston’s Satires, of braided 
in Steevens’s sense of deceitful. I have since found 
in Harsnet’s Popish Impostures, 1603—a little 
book more referred to, I am apt to imagine, than 
read—no less than five examples of braid itself, or, 
as it is there spelt, “brayed,” in the same sense. 
I give the first two. ‘ 

Speaking of one who assisted in these cozenings, 
he talks of him as “serving in the manner of are 
fresher to furbush over his maisters brayed wares” 
(p. 19). Again (p. 25), speaking of a maid who 
was in reality no maid, and who at the man’s i- 
stigation had confessed her sin to a priest, and % 
put herself within his power, he says, “ The sillie 
Conie was caught, she was seized upon for brayed 
wares,” and so became their tool. Two other 
examples are at p. 82 and p. 104. The fifth, I 
find, I have omitted to note. 

3ut Shakespeare himself has given usan example 
in The Winter’s Tale when he makes the simple 
Clown ask, as to the pedlar, “ Has he any unbraid 
ware?” it being notorious that a pedlar 
little else, if anything, other than deceitful and 
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—— 
nud well-seeming wares. Autolycus also is 
gale to practically answer him, not merely by 
ick kets, but by vaunting the truth of one 
his incredible ballads by “five justices’ hands 
ait’ &e. “ Why should I carry lies abroad ?” 
ftisalso worth noting that in Marston’s two, 
farmet’s five, and Shakespeare’s unbraided, the 
wri is always associated with “ wares,” except in 
ge instance, where “ geare ” is substituted. 
B. Nicnotson. 


“Au’s Wet THAT Enps Wet,” IV. ii. (5% 

§ viii. 104, 182; x. 84, 144, 244, 285; xi. 363).— 
@] see that men make ropes in such a scarre, 
That we'll forsake ourselves.” 

[have just found a passage in a book not much 
sher Shakespere’s time, giving an instance of the 
wof “rope” which makes all as clear as day- 

‘= 
= praise thy wit I cannot hope, 

It is so dark, I ne're shall grope 
It out, but by A riadne’s Rope a 
Naps upon Parnassus, 1658, A. vi. 

There you are at once. The passage explains it- 
wt Scarre is a clift in the rocks, a ravine. The 
word is yet common, although I do not find it in 
Richardson, Nares, Halliwell, or any other dic- 
timary in my possession. Figuratively, it is a 
dificalty, a strait, 

“The mount of Oreb is a partye of the moite of Syna 
and is hyghe and hath grete plente of gras and of leefe. 
Bot itis hard to come thereto/ for hyghe Rockes and 
warres,” —Higden’s Polycronicon, 1527, f. xij. 

“Upon six severall Trees, were these lines ingraven, 
wion the sixth something was begun; which whether 
byinjurie of weather or time erased and confounded, is 
ashrewd scarre [gap] and losse to this History.”—Gay- 
tan's Votes on Don Quixote, 1654, p. 155. 

Meninthe“fix” of Bertram —in sucha “‘scarre”— 
vishing to persuade women to act in an unwomanly 
maner—to “forsake themselves ”—will furnish 
them with excuses and sophistical reasons—will 
mike “ropes” to give them, as Ariadne did to 
Theseus to guide him in the labyrinth, R. R. 

Boston. 


“Via” is “Tae Mercnant or Venice,” II. 
Lo— 
Clo. 
Why was this Italian word in not uncommon 
we in Shakespeare’s England, and why does Shake- 
speare think it congruent to put it into the mouth 
f certainly a quick-witted and town-living, but 
eountry-bred, clown? The answers, I think, lie in 
the fact, told us by Capt. John Smith, in his Sea- 
mans Grammar, that via, or, as he spells it by 
frouunciation, vea, a nautical term, from the Italian, 
%e some others, was a word of exhortation used 
8 boat's crew when redoubling their stroke or 
palling more vigorously. It was apparently spoken 
UManimously, and, like the paviour’s “ Hoh !” after 


.»+-* Pia, saies the fiend.” 





vea, vea, vea.” Hence it was doubtless in common 
use among the Thames watermen in their frequent 
spurts to outrival a chance competitor or gain the 
better landing-place. I say frequent, because it was 
not only their amusement, but a source of profit, 
for a customer would be likely to again patronize 
a willing, and still more a successful, boatman. 
Shakespeare, therefore, might put it into the mouth 
of a Launcelot Gobbo. B. NicHotson. 


“Sac” (6% §. i. 251).—This word is duly re- 
corded in Halliwell, and (in the form seg) in 
Jamieson, It also occurs in the Promptorium 
Parvulorum ; and the etymology pointed out by 
Stratmann is probably correct. That is, it is the 
same as the Low G. sacken, to sink down, in the 
Bremen Worterbuch, and the Swedish sacka, to 
settle down, used intransitively. CeLER. 


Sag is universally employed in Norfolk in the 
sense that the railway porter employed it. Any- 
thing hanging loosely down, as the result of its 
being stretched, is said “to sag.” 


Grorce Sexroy, LL.D. 


“Jorius CaHsar,” I. iii. 128, 129.—In 
** And the complexion of the element, 
Is fauors, like the worke we have in hand,” 
Mr. Robert Browning ingeniously suggests “Is 
Mavors,” in allusion to the astrological aspect of 
the planet Mars, Mavors. I venture to alter “Is” 
above, and read “Jt fauors.” Hype CLARK. 





Rerzscn’s Outiines: Gortne’s “Faust”: 
“Tae Borris Imp.”—In my early days, during the 
“thirties” of this century, it was not unusual for 
booksellers to publish collections of popular novels 
and tales in folio form. Such compilations appeared 
under various titles, as “The Complete Novelist,” 
“ The Collection of Select English Novels,” “The 
Novel Reader's Companion,” &c. In one of 
these volumes I remember reading a story—I 
fancy it was a translation from the German— 
entitled The Bottle Imp. It must have been a 
very popular production at the time, for it was 
dramatized under the Keeleys’ management of 
the Lyceum, and droll little Bob Keeley played 
the hero. The story was founded—as so many 
stories of that period were founded—upon a sup- 
posed compact with the Evil One. A tiny bottle, 
with “Homunculus”—a manikin—of lively habits 
enclosed, is supposed to confer upon its happy 
possessor the ability to obtain any and every thing 
he may wish for in this world. The possession of 
it is, however, subject to the trifling drawback 
that should the holder happen to die during his 
tenure of the phial, his soul will be lost eternally. 
But there is provided a method by which this 
contingency may be avoided. The bottle may be 
sold in like manner as it was bought, but must 


atch stroke, for he gives it thus, “ Vea, vea, vea, | always be parted with at Jess than the price the 
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vender gave for it. Presumably, then, when the 
owner has by its means gained everything he wished 
for, he sells the charm, at a reduced rate, to some 
purchaser desirous of fortune, and not disinclined to 
encounter risk in obtaining it. He, in his turn, 
his object achieved, must rid himself of his fear- 
ful responsibility in the same manner, and so on 
ad infinitum. The point of the story consists in 
the rapid descent of the value of the vessel, until 
at length it comes into the possession of a man who 
has bought it for the lowest coin known to be 
extant as a circulating medium. He must sell it 
for something lower still, or incur the penalty 
entailed by dying encumbered with the ownership 
of the fatal toy. Accordingly he wanders over the 
earth to find where this infinitesimal coin is to be 
met with in circulation. I forget how it ends, but I 
shall ever remember little Keeley, in the drollery of 
his abject terror, trotting about the stage and im- 
ploringly whimpering, “Oh, who’ll buy a bottle ? 
Oh, do buy a bottle! Will nobody buy a bottle?” 
Now this morning I was examining the second 
series of Moritz Retzsch’s outlines illustrative of 
Goethe’s Faust. The story is very involved, and in 
my English translation of the German notes appears 
to me to be very clumsily told, but a striking 
feature is the appearance, frequently repeated, of 
the “ Homunculus” in its little glass bottle. It 
seems to be the charm with which Mephis- 
topheles achieves, or attempts to achieve, all the 
objects of his vile will. I apprehend it has an 
occult meaning, and is intended in some manner to 
convey the idea of the germ of humanity. Readers 
familiar with Retzsch’s weird sketches will recall 
that, while the corpse of an aged but full-grown 
Faust is laid in the grave, the soul of the dead man, 
snatched from Satan and borne upwards by angels 
to heaven, is depicted as a very tiny infantile 
creature, scarcely larger than the little dancing 
imp in the phial. Is this an allusion to the 
“ Homunculus,” or is it a pictorial and poetical 
reference to the teaching of our blessed Lord, 
“Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child, he shall not enter therein” 
(Mark x. 15)? I am bound to confess, however, 
that I hazard this latter speculation with con- 
siderable diffidence, for, even as I write, it appears 
to me rather far-fetched. The former—the more 
esoteric hypothesis—seems to be the more feasible. 
I think, however, that you will admit that the 
subject is very interesting ; but what I require 
your kind assistance in is to enable me to ascer- 
tain where I can procure, or even see, a copy of 
the novel The Bottle Imp, which more than forty 
years ago so deeply arrested my juvenile attention. 
we 


Temple. 


Tae Attar in THE Pyx Caamper, West- 
MINSTER ApBEY.—The ancient treasury now called 





hh — 
the Pyx Chamber, or the Chapel of the Pyx, coy. 
tains an old altar, which has been said to have in 
its mensa a sinking for a circular “ geal,” 
altars aro very rare in England, and no round seal 
besides this has, I think, ever been heard of I 
have, therefore, long wished to examine jt: but 
the chamber being very difficult of access, bo 
opportunity for doing so has occurred until a fey 
days ago. I am sorry to say that the story of the 
round “seal” must be given up. There is the old 
altar, probably of the thirteenth century, Its 
mensa is so cut about and patched that one canng 
say whether it was originally in one piece or not, 
and in the front middle is a large piece of a dif. 
ferent material and work from the rest. In this 
stone is a circular sinking two feet in diameter 
and rather more than an inch deep. It isy 
roughly cut, and the edges are bevelled down tp 
the bottom without any rebate, as there must haye 
been if it had been covered with a thin slab such 
as the seal was. The circle must have been made 
for some purpose, and one naturally asks what it 
can have been. It cannot be connected with the 
use of the altar as an altar, but must denote some 
use to which it has been put since its desecration, [ 
do not know how the process of assaying is carried 
out, but I have a strong suspicion that it has beer 
done on this altar, and that the sinking is a hearth, 
made to receive ashes, and prevent them from 
rolling on to the floor. Perhaps some one who 
knows will say whether this suggestion is s 
reasonable one. 

In the Pyx Chamber have been found many 
objects of interest, including a large number of 
seals fallen from documents formerly stowed here, 
a brass seal subsidit pannorum, and, strange to 
say, a socketed bronze celt with a loop on one 
side. I hope some of those who visited the place 
when I did, and who know more about these 
things than I do, will give a proper description of 
them. J. T. M 

Delahay Street, Great George Street, S.W. 


Lenota or Orriciat Lire.—The length of 
time that persons may continue in office, whether 
in ecclesiastical or civil life, is worth noting, for if 
not an exact test of length of days attained, it 
denotes a good constitution, and has the advantage 
of certainty as to date, the time of appoitmens 
to office being easily ascertained. Perhaps the 
following instance of long successive incumbencies 
in the parish of Strensham, Worcestershire, may 
be worth recording. A gravestone, within the 
altar rails of Strensham Church, records a centenary 
rector, Francis Gresley, who died in 1773, after 
enjoying his incumbency sixty-eight years. 4° 
him succeeded John Ravenhill, from 1774 & 
1807, a space of thirty-three years ; and 
Worrall Grove, D.D., who was next appointed to 
the living, ministered in holy things here for fifty- 
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: ‘ | 
yo years, dying in 1859. So that Strensham had | 
“three rectors in a century and a half. There 
jus been only one rector since the death of Dr. 
Gove, who may not improbably maintain his 
position as long as the worthy doctor did. 
Epwin Less, F.L.S. 
Worcester. 


Dowwer Caurcn, Bastncstoxe.—On the walls 
of the belfry of this church (a building probably 
wold as the twelfth century) I find the following 
imperfect inscription in sixteenth century (Gothic) 
characters :— 

x Blessthe King x x x 

To the Sexton thay belong . pay him tharefore do him 
po rong, stand from the ringers a yard at least x 26 
years pay i do not jest if any bell you over throw it cost 

p— you So put of your hats els pay x 
Igive the words in their apparent order, without 
attempting to supply what is defective, in the 
hope that some of your readers may be able to do 
@ fom their knowledge of similar inscriptions 
elsewhere. J. E. Mizvarp. 































Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
mmesand addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 












Mas. Sippons's Portraits.—I have in my pos- 
sesion a picture by Romney said to be of Mrs. 
Siddons. The face, that of quite a young woman, 
is singularly beautiful, but seems to lack the 
promise of strength one expects to characterize the 
great actress, even in her girlhood. Between 
the two portraits in the National Gallery, one by 
Gainsborough, the other by Lawrence, it would 
mquire a keen eye to detect any likeness. 
Curiously, in my picture Mrs. Siddons wears coral 
ear-tings, as in Lawrence’s portrait, and the dress, 
80 far as it goes (mine is a half-length picture), is 
fuhioned like that of Sir Tiomas’s painting. 
Romney's picture was the property of Madame 
Vestris when she lived at Denham Lodge, Kensing- 
to. It is not signed. Will some one of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” oblige me by pointing out 
the probability or improbability of such a portrait’s 
coming into the possession of Madame Vestris ? 
Ishould add that a c ympanion picture has long 
been reputed to be the portrait of Mr. Kemble, 
but whether of the father or brother of Mrs. 

















popular fancy that local traditions have assigned 
the part of the “gallant captain” very variously, 
the selection generally being the representative of 
some neighbouring family of good degree, who com- 
plied with the canon of being “a knight of Cales,” 
and who otherwise impressed “nos bons villageois” 
as fit to live in song and story. Thus, according 
to the Penny Magazine, Jan., 1839 :— 

“ A west of England tradition says that the ballad had 
its origin in an adventure which one of the Popham 
family had in Spain in the time of Queen Elizabeth. In 
the storming of a city a lady became a captive; her 
picture and pearl necklace were long to be seen at Little- 
cot in Wiltshire, the seat of the Pophams. A Stafford- 
shire legend makes the same claim on bebalf of Sir 
Richard Levison of Trentham, a distinguished naval 
officer in the days of the Armada, and who was at the 
attack on Cadiz, but this legend has neither portrait nor 
necklace to support it, and points in vain to his effigy in 
brass in the church of Wolverhampton.” 

The story is also told as an episode in the life 
of Sir Urian Legh, of Adlington Hall, Cheshire, 
according to Burke’s History of the Commoners, 
vol. iii. 1838, whilst the Lincolnshire tradition, 
referred to at some length in Illingworth’s History 
of Scampton, 1810, for which see also “N. & Q.” 
(1 S. ix. 573; x. 273), has it that Sir John Bolle, 
of Haugh, and Thorpe Hall, was the hero. At 
Thorpe Hall there were a portrait, said to be of the 
lady, “drawn in green, a beautiful tapestry bed 
wrought in gold by her own hands, and several 
casks of plate, money, and other treasure,” by re- 
pute sent to Sir John’s wife by “the Green Lady” 
when she decided to retire to the cloister, all 
of which, no doubt, carried great conviction. It 
appears in Camden’s History that Francis Popham, 
Richard Levison, Urian Legh, and John Bolle, 
were each among the numerous knights created 
at the siege of Cadiz in 1596. Which of them, if 
any one, was the real Simon Pure? W. E. B. 


Ricut or Lert?—The simplest questions are 
often the most difficult.to get answers to, In 
describing an engraving, which is the right hand 
of the print, and which is the left ? P. 

{Our correspondent may possibly remember that this 
question has already been incidentally raised in the notes 
on “ Richardson the Novelist's House” (see “ N. & Q.,” 
5th §. xii. 264, 295, 318, 337, 358, 417, 437; see also 
“The ‘ Right’ and the ‘ Left,’” ante, p. 154). Perhaps 
a practical suggestion from some correspondent, to 
obviate ever-recurring confusion, might meet with 
general acceptance. } 


SraFrorpDsHireE Exection, 1747.—This contest, 





Siddons is not clear. Henry ATTWELL. 


h ©. 





Tat Spanish Lapy’s Love ror AN ENGLISsH- 
4ax,—Who was really the hero of the adventure 
oa which this ballad was founded? The belief in 

incident was too widely spread for there to 

We been no such occurrence as foundation for the 


The narrative evidently so took the 
” i 


considered a memorable one, was between the 
Hon. William Leveson Gower, second son of the 
first Earl Gower, and Sir Richard Wrottesley, 
Bart., on the one side, and John Crew, Esq., and 
Sir Walter Bagot, Bart., on the other—the first 
and last named being the then sitting members, 
who were again returned. Can any of your readers 
tell me whether any political principles were in- 
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volved in this election, or whether it was a mere 
personal contest ? 3. R. 


Mr. Cartyrte’s “ Essay on Burws.”—A writer 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, speaking 
of the early Edinburgh reviewers, says that Mr. 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns stands out prominently 
from his other writings because it was patched up 
by Jeffrey. Are we to understand, then, thai this 
famous article stands in the collected works as a 
composite result—in the proportion, perhaps, of 
one-third Jeffrey to two-thirds Carlyle / 

Tuomas Bayne. 


CascactrvEta.—Who was this personage? In 
the younger Moratin’s El Viejo y la Niiia Munoz 
says (Acto iii. escena 6) :— 

* Con tanto preparativo, 
Tanto vaya, torne y vuelva 
Se pasa el tiempo; y qué hara? 
Lo que hizo Cascaciruela.” 
R. W. Burniz. 


Heratpic.—To what family do the following 
arms belong? Sable, three pallets wavy argent ; 
on a chief or a saltire gules. D. &.. 


Pextetow Famity, CampBrincEsHire. — For 
information relating to this family what records 
should I consult? Where did they come from? 
Any information will oblige. Ws We 

[Try Marsha!!’s Genealogist's Guide.] 


Samvet Duncn, M.P. for Wallingford in 1621, 
and for co. Berks in 1653.—He was of North 
Baddesley, co. Hants, and of Pusey, co. Berks. 
Died Nov. 5, 1666. What was his precise kinship 
to the Dunches of Little Wittenham? He is said 
(Noble’s Cromwell, ii. 433) to have been an active 
member of the Long Parliament between 1643 and 
1650. For what place did he sit? His eldest son, 
John Dunch, married the sister cf Richard Crom- 
well’s wife. W. D. Piyx. 


Aw Ixscriptioy Wantep.-—I wish to put a 
suitable inscription on a silver bowl made out of 
an Hussar’s uniform, and shall feel much obliged 
for any suggestions or quotations, either in prose 
or verse. Harotp Mater. 


Tue Errecrs or Gas on Marsie.—It is well 
known that the carbonic acid given out by gas in 
combustion is most injurious to many articles, Is 
any means known of preventing or counteracting 
its action on marble? The mural tablets and 
monuments in a large church in which I am inte- 
rested have suffered considerably since the intro- 
duction of gas into the building. The injury is 
most apparent on coloured marbles, which become 
dim and covered with a grayish efflorescence, but 
no doubt the statuary marble suffers equally, 
although the mischief is not so visible. 

A CHURCHWARDEN. 





es 
“Ostapes."—What are “ ostades”? Wit 
“camlets” they used formerly (1549) to be mad, 
at Lille and Valenciennes. It is the French ms 
for some manufacture, but two dictionaries, and a 
good French scholar, a frequent contributor to 
“N. & Q.,” have failed to answer my query, 
U. B. 
Hamitton Garvens.— The Queen haying 
consented to the erection of Byron’s statue in this 
enclosure, the query suggests itself whether this 
would not be a fitting time for restoring Hamilton 
Gardens to the public. I shall be grateful to 
any one who will furnish me with particulars as tp 
the manner in which they were taken by the 
Crown from Hyde Park, the date of their seques. 
tration, and the remarks made by Thackeray op 
the subject. Ricuarp Epecumsg 
Kew, Surrey. 


Tue Princess Cuartorre.—Who preached the 
funeral sermon on the death of Princess Charlotte, 
at Westminster Abbey ? Joun Jacxsoy, 


ScrarTon AND SHarre Famities.—The Rer, 
William Scrafton, M.A., Rector of Paul’s Cry, 
Kent, died in 1740. He entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1694, and later on obtained s 
scholarship there. In the matriculation books he 
is entered as the son of William Scrafton, of 
Trinity Lane, London. Contemporary with him 
lived Moses Scrafton, of St. Giles-in-the-Pields, 
who died in 1744. He was the son of Thomas 
Scrafton, also of St. Giles’s, by Mary his wife. 
Were Moses Scrafton and the Rev. William Serf- 
ton cousins, and, if so, what was the name, resi- 
dence, and station in life of their common ancestor! 
The rector of Paul’s Cray left issue, Richard, 
William, and Frances, wife of Thomas Sharpe, of 
London, citizen and grocer. Can any one tell me 
the dates of death of Thomas and Frances Sharpe, 
and whether they had any issue besides Thomas, 
Lancelot, Frances, and Dorothy? 

E. H. Hotrnovse. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Bexsamin Vatentixe.—Can any one state the 
ultimate fate of the person of this name who figured 
so prominently in the early disputes between 
Charles I. and the Parliament, or furnish aay 
particulars of his ancestry or amen 


BerMonpsey Spa AND THE APOLLO GARDESS, 
Westminster Roap.—Are any views of thew 
places extant ? CALcUTTEssis. 


Tue Boox-riates or Lorp Keaxe, Sir Wit- 
tam Picorr, Bart., James Grey, Omari 
Ketty, ayo Wiitiam Macurre.—Wanted pat 
ticulars of the above, kindly sent me by Miss 
Smith. Anprew Brexe. 

Bray, Ireland, 
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——————_ 
ANDREA Ferara.—Could you refer me to 
, york on arms in which a history is given of this 
as to when he lived or whether 
Sir S. Meyrick, in 


famous armourer, 

he ever went to Scotland ? M 

3 foot-note, — =" ut he cannot find out any- 
‘no authentic about him. 

= Tuomas A. Marry. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 

[Hole’s Biog. Dict. says, “fl. tem. James IV, or V.”] 


Buster Moxpay aT Preston.—On Easter 
Monday the singular custom of rolling oranges 
snd dyed eggs down the slopes of Avenham Park, 
Preston, Lancashire, was adhered to by all the 
youngsters of the neighbourhood. The grounds, 
comprising upwards of twenty-two acres, were 
covered by a dense multitude of people, who come 
wnually from places in the vicinity to witness 
snd take part in this unique festivity. When the 
eggs and oranges are eaten, dancing and all kind 
of games are kept up until darkness compels a 
cessation of the festivity. Is anything known of 
the origin of this custom ? 

EverarD Home CoLtemay. 


Guyts.—I should be glad of any information 
respecting the lives of the following giants, their 
heights, ages, and weights: W. Taylor, the Eng- 
lish giant, a native of Ilkeston, Derbyshire ; John 
Cranson, the Kentish giant, born at Woolwich ; 
ED. Lyons, the London giant ; and M. J. Brice, 
the French giant, exhibited some years ago at St. 
James's Hall, Piccadilly. J. R. D. 

Euiz. Cornre—Car. Jonnston: Mary Baker 
=Rosert Brooke—Mary Marinwarinoe. —I 
am very anxious to obtain information regarding 
the parentage of Elizabeth Corrie, who, about 
1690-1700, married Christopher Johnston, a native 
of Hazlebank, Scotland. I should also like to learn 
something of the parentage of Robert Brooke, born 
in London, June 3, 1602; married first, Feb. 25, 
1627, Mary Baker, of Battle, in Sussex ; secondly, 
May 11, 1635, Mary, daughter of Roger Main- 
waring, D.D., then Dean of Worcester, afterwards 
Bishop of St. David’s. Robert Brooke had a 
brother Thomas, a sister Elizabeth, and a cousin 
William Brooke. He obtained a commission from 
lord Baltimore as commandant of a county, 
Sept. 20, 1649, and arrived in Maryland June 29, 
1650, He died July 20th, 1663. mB. B® 


Baltimore. 


Avrnors or Booxs Wantep.— 
The Exquisites. A farce, in two acts. (For private 
creulation only.) London, 1839. Joun Tayior. 


Avrnors or Quotations WanTED.— 
“In slippered ease,” W. Warstox. 


“Behold the man who most hath injured thee ! 
erick, the wretched Goth, the guilty cause 


Of all thy guilt.” P. Zittwoop Rovunp. 





” 


“ Curva trahit mites, pars pungit acuta rebellee. 
. C 


** For three hundred years and moe 
Sixth Edward’s masa shall be laid low; 
When Seventh Edward he shall reign, 
Sixth Edward's mass shall be said again.” 
temembered by me as quoted long before the Queen 
came to the throne. J. R. Dore, 


Replies. 
TOM BROWN. 
(6% §. i. 133, 316.) 

What had occasioned the change in Tom’s 
opinions, and made him so violent an anti-Collier- 
ite, Ido not know. A few years before he had 
himself characterized the stage in terms of equal 
justice and severity, in a passage which I will 
venture to transcribe, at once for its intrinsic 
interest and as a taste of his quality :— 

“ The Stage has now so great a share of Atheism, Impu 
dence, and Prophaneness, that it looks like an Assembly of 
Demons, directing the way Hellward; and the more 
Blasphemous the Poets are, the more are they admired, 
even from Huffing Dryden, to Sing-song Durfey, who 
always Stutters at Sence, and speaks plain when he 

What are all their New Plays but Damn’d 
Insipid Dull Farces, confounded Toothless Satyr, 
or Plaguy Rhiming Plays, with Scurvy Heroes, worse 
than the Knight of the Sun, or Amadis de Gaul. They 
are the errantest Plagiaries in Nature, and like our 
Common News Writers, steal from one another. 

“ When any Humour takes in London, they Ride it to 
Death before they leave it. The Primitive Christians 
were not Persecuted with half that Variety, as the poor 
Unthinking Beaux are tormented with upon the Theatre. 

“ Character they supply with a Smutty Song, Humour 
with a Dance, and Argument with Lightning and 
Thunder, which has often reprieved many a Scurvy Play 
from Damning...... 

“’Tis a hard matter to find such things as Reason, 
Sense, or Modesty, among them; for the Mens Heads 
are so full of Musick, that you can have nothing from 
them but empty sounds; and the Women are so Light, 
they may easily be blown up or down like a Feather.”— 
Amusements Serious and Comical, p. 51. 

Our author next employed his talents in the 
cause of morality (?) by co-operating in the produc- 
tion of 

“ The Satyrical Works of Titus Petronius Arbiter. In 
Prose and Verse. In Three Parts. Together with his 
Life and Character written by Mons. St. Evremont, and 
a Key to the Satyr bya Person of Quality. Made English 
by Mr. Wilson, Mr. Burnaby, Mr. Blount, Mr. Tho. 
Brown, Capt. Ayloff, and several others, And adorn’d 
with Cuts. To which is added the Charms of Liberty ; 
a Poem, by the late Duke of D——. London, 1708,” 
8vo. 

We find him also included among the “ several 
eminent hands” to which we are indebted fora 
translation of the works of Lucian (London, 1711 
and 1745, 4 vols. 8vo.), “ With the Life of Lucian, 
and a Discourse on his Writings, and a Character 
of some of the present Translators, written by the 
late famous John Dryden, Esq.” 
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The short career of Tom Brown had closed some 
years earlier than the dates upon the title-pages of 
the volumes before me ; but it is so customary a 
thing nowadays to see new works announced by 
authors who have been dead for years, that the 
circumstance does not seem to demand explanation. 
There had probably been previous issues. The 
first edition of the collected Works of Tom Brown 
appeared in 1707, 2 vols. 8vo., to which was 
added a third volume in 1708. I have various 
editions before me. The fourth edition, “with 
the addition of a supplement in prose and verse, 
never before printed,” appeared, London, Sam. 
Briscoe, 1719, 4 vols. small 8vo. A fifth volume 
of Remains, incorporated with subsequent edi- 
tions, was published in 1721, 8vo. In 1730, we 
have the “ seventh edition carefully corrected, with 
an addition of his Genuine Remains, and a supple- 
ment, &c., printed by and for Edward Midwinter, 
at the Looking Glass on London Bridge,” 4 vols., 
8vo.; and finally, in 1760, what must be considered 
the editio optima, of which I transcribe the full 
title :— 

“The Works of Mr. Thomas Brown, Serious and 
Comical, in Prose and Verse, with his Remains. In four 
volumes compleat. With the Life and Character of Mr. 
Brown and his Writings, by James Drake, M.D., and a 
Key tothe Whole. Adorned with a new Set of Copper- 
Plates. London, M.pcc,tx.” 4 vols. 8vo. 


Of course the greater part of the contents of 
these volumes had previously appeared in other 
forms ; but certain important pieces may be men- 
tioned as either now appearing for the first time, 
or not known to me in their substantive issues. 
Such are the Walk round London and West- 
minster, exposing the Vices and Folly of the Town, 
a vast number of “ Epigrams,” “Fables,” “Elegies” 
and “ Characters,” and the very humourous Dispen- 
sary, a Farce, written in the year 1697, scene, 
Apothecaries’ Hall, which certainly had never been 
published or acted. The Beauties of Tom Brown, 
by C. H. Wilson, appeared in 1808, 8vo., with a 
capital coloured folding frontispiece, etched by 
Thomas Rowlandson. This is too often found to 
have been eliminated by collectors; but when 
present, the volume, which can hardly be called 
rare, though it is certainly not plentiful, may cost 
you a crown, though I remember when it was 
readily procurable for a couple of shillings. I 
have only to add that a favourable estimate of the 
scholarship of our author may be formed by a refer- 
ence to a Latin ode, published, while he was yet 
an Oxford student, in the Muse Ozonienses, 
(vol. i.), under the title of Soteria Ormondiana; 
and of his general learning and acumen by his 
answers to critical and other questions in the 
Tacedemonian Mercury. 


Drake, M.D., F.R.S., and of the College of 


Physicians, London” :— 


I conclude with an| 
epitaph from the pen of his last editor, “James | 


SS 
“ Juxta deposite sunt Reliquia 
THoma Brown, 
Poétz inter celeberrimos non postremi, 
Quorum plerisq ; Ingenio cum non cederet, 
farii Eruditione longé preestitit, 
Viventi Natura multum indulsit, 
Fortuna parum. 
Livore et Injuriis Malevolorum, quos Vivens expertug ext 
Ipsa nec mors eripuit. P 
Luxuriantis reus Ingenii 
Scurrarum Juridico poenas dedit, 
Non quod merité, sed quod impune, 
Dialogorum conditor mirus 
| Lepidissimos complures reliquit salibus, facetiisq; refertes 
Quin et Poémata et Epistolas; 
Leviuscula quidem, sed qu Indolem Authoris redoleant, 
Pari Musarum Indulgentia. 
Tam Latiis quam Britannis familiaris: 
Hunc fructum tetulit unicum 
Cultor Sororum egregius ; 
Quod ab earum fautoribus honesté repositus 
Inter Concelebres requiescat. 
Agro Staffordiensi oriundus, obiit, &e. 
Abi, Lector, Ingenio assequere, Fortuna anteverte.” 
Wituiam Barss, B.A. 
3irmingham. 


It is certainly extraordinary that a book which 
has passed through so many editions (I have the 
ninth, in 4 vols., dated 1760) as The Works of 
Thomas Brown should be unknown to any writer 
or reviewer treating of the period in which he 
lived. How comes it, however, that the inscription 
on his gravestone, as given in a note at the last of 
the above references, records him as the “author of 
The London Spy.” I cannot suppose the inserip- 
tion to err, or to have been misquoted ; but, on the 
other hand, The London Spy was written by 
Edward, commonly called Ned, Ward. I have no 
doubt an explanation can be readily furnished; 
if so, it may clear the matter up to others as well 
as to Caries WYLIE 





Samvet Jonnsoy, or Caesuire (6% S$. i. 314). 
—Some account of this worthy is to be found at 
pp. 21-3 of Lawrence’s Life of Fielding, 1855. 
There is nothing to indicate that the name was 
assumed ; and certainly not that it was assumed 
“to annoy the lexicographer,” who, when Hurle 
thrumbo was acted in 1729, was an unknown student 
at Pembroke College, Oxford. Samuel Johnson 
the Less) is described as a “ half-witted quack, 
whose fustian had a brief and miraculous vogue on 
the boards of the Haymarket. The author himself 
acted “Lord Flame,” one of the characters, “i 
black velvet, with a white flowing perriwig, and 
speaking, it is said, sometimes in one key, acd 
| sometimes in another ; sometimes dancing, some 
| times fiddling, and sometimes walking on stilts ! 
| According to Byrom’s Remains, he was for & time 
“one of the chief topics of talk in London, and a 
“ Hurlothrumbo Society” was even formed. 
led to his being satirized with other “follies of t 
town” in Fielding’s Author’s Farce, 1730. 
| 
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a 
iileof Johnson’s play (as given in Lawrence) shows 
the character of the work, “ Hurlothrumbo; or, the 
‘weer-Natural, As it is acted at the New Theatre 
is the Haymarket. Written by Mr. Samuel 
Johnson, from Cheshire ” :— 

«Ye sons of fire, read my ‘ HURLOTHRUMBO,’ 

urn it betwixt your finger and your thumbo, 

And being quite undone, be quite struck dumbo.” 
Bat, unlike Dryden’s Shadwell, the author some- 
tines “deviated into sense.” Here is one of his 
murims ; “ Pride is the serpent’s egg, laid in the 
igatts of all, but hatched by none but fools.” He 
died in 1773. Austin Dosson. 


Samuel Johnson was a dancing master from 
Cheshire, and seems to have been half mad. 
The play of Hurlothrumbo was, according to 
Whincop, played thirty nights consecutively, the 
athor himself taking the part of Lord Flame. 
fu Blazing Comet, the Mad Lovers, or the Beauties 
of the Poets, was acted at the Haymarket in 1732, 
though the exact day is unknown to Genest, who 
onits all mention of it under that year, and sup- 
plies the omission rather clumsily in the errata of 
his tenth volume. According to the Biegraphia 
Dramatica, Samuel Johnson was also the author 
of Cheshire Comics, acted in 1730; All Alive and 
Mery, played at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Jan. 10, 
1737; A Fool made Wise, a comic opera, 1741; and 
Sir John Falstaff in Masquerade, 1741. None of 
Johnson’s pieces, except Hurlothrumbo and The 
Blazing Comet, has been printed, nor has Genest 
been able to trace any information concerning the 
production of the majority of them. Johnson also 
left behind him a tragedy entitled Pompey the 
Great, which was never printed. There is no 
known reason to dispute his right to the name 
ako borne by the lexicographer. A long and very 
curious account of the man, his works, and his 
aatics is supplied in the Biographia Dramatica, 
vol i. pt. ii. p. 402, ed. 1812. J. Kyicur. 


_ Tapp attas Howarp (5 §, xii. 381).—Mr. 
oterHeN Tucker, Rouge Croix, is very severe on 
our escutcheon and the legend on it. I can only 
say that the escutcheon has been handed down in 
the family from time immemorial, and that the 
arms have lately been emblazoned, with those of the 
ther fellows, on the panelling of the hall of 
Worcester College, Oxford, though Mr. Burgess, 
instead of copying the escutcheon, has, in place of 
the ladder as there represented, designed what he 
alls a conventional ladd« r, something more like a 
tuck than a ladder. That there was some con- 
nerion between the Howard and Tripp families is 
wadered probable from an anecdote recorded in 


Great Rebellion. As to Baron Tripp, his best 
patent of nobility is the Duke of Wellington’s 
Waterloo despatch, in which he is most highly 
commended. Sir Walter Scott also mentions, in 
Lockhart’s Life, that “he met him at Lord Somer- 
ville’s, and liked him much.” Henry Tripp. 
Wingford Rectory, near Bristol. 

[Our correspondent evidently uses the phrase “time 
immemorial” in its colloquial, not in its /ega/, meaning, 
i.e, temp, Ric. I, ] 


American Diptomatic Unirorms (6" §. i 
256).—The order to the representatives of the 
United States at foreign courts, to appear in 
citizens’ dress, was issued by the Hon. William L. 
Marcy, who was Secretary of State under President 
Pierce in 1853, and elicited much discussion at 
the time. It was said, in opposition, that sovereigns 
put on their most elegant costumes in which to 
receive ambassadors, and these should do the same. 
But it was replied that it was most becoming in a 
republic that its ministers should appear abroad in 
the dress in which members of the Cabinet, members 
of Congress, and citizens, are received by the 
President of the United States at the executive 
mansion in Washington. The order has never 
been revoked. AMERICUS. 


Fernan Capatrero (6 S. i. 315).—According 
to Vapereau, Cecilia Bohl was married first to the 
Marquis d’Arco-Hermoso, and afterwards to Don 
Antonio de Arron. Two husbands only are men- 
tioned. H, 8. A. 


Scorcn Terrirorian Names: Forsytn 
Famity (5 §. xii. 136).—An account (valeat 
quantum) is given in Anderson’s Scottish Nation, 
s.v. “ Forsyth,” similar to that which seems to have 
found its way across the Atlantic, except that no- 
thing is there said about Macbeth as the founder of 
the castle, or his nephew, Finlach, as the founder of 
the family. Our American cousins will do well to 
follow the cautious lead of Mr. Frederic Gregory 
Forsyth, and “not vouch for the truth” of this 
account, as it probably scarcely deserves even the 
epithet of “traditional” in any sound sense of the 
word. With regard to the etymology of the name, 
the writer in the Scottish Nation compares Kil- 
syth, perhaps appositely, and suggests (fortified, 
apparently, by Nimmo’s Stirlingshire) that “ the 
brook of Sith, in Stirlingshire, was in remote 
superstitious times believed to be haunted by the 
Daoine Sith, or Scottish fairies, called men of 
peace, for fear of their malign influence.” This 
seems, on the whole, a more probable derivation 
than fuar sythin, supposing that to be Gaelic 
for “the cold river of peace,” which is men- 





ont Papers, and quoted in Jesse’s Memoirs 
¢ Court of En gland in the D Lys of the Stuarts, 
"iz, that a Mr. Howard and a Mr. Tripp promoted, 


vith Col. Bamfield, the escape of James IT., when | 


of York, from St. James’s Palace, during the 


| tioned in the Scottish Nation. Schiehallion, in 
| the Grampians, is generally cited as an instance 
of what may be called a fairy etymology. As to 
| the family history, though at a later period than 
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the days of Macbeth, perhaps the following list of 
Forsyths in the “ Retours” may be of use to the 
bs Forsyth Association,” U.S.A. :— 

Ret. Scot. Abbrev. (Ih 

« Banff. — Forsythe 
Georgius, 72, 119; 
119; Thomas, 98 

“ Edinburgh.— Forsyth 

“ Fife.—Forsyth : 
142 

* Lanark Fi 
de Dyike, 100 
Dykia, 199. 

“Orkney and Shetland,— Forsyth : 
Walterus, 115. 

“ Stirling. —Forsyth: Jacobus, 277; Jacobus (alias 
Bruce) de Garvell, 342; Jacobus de Tailyertoune, minis- 
ter apud Stirling, 277 ; Rebecca (alias Bruce), 342.” 

C. H. E. Carmicwaet, 

New University Club, S.W. 


tisitiones Special 
Adam, 98; David, Junior, 72; 
Georgius, portionarius de Millegue, 


Andreas, 790 ; Nicolaus, 1485. 
Alexander, 142; Jacobus de Nydie, 


reyth: David de Dyiks, 100; Jacobus 
Willielmus, 100, 109; Willielmus, de 


Gulielmus, 115; 


Aw Epitarn : “Botp ixripeuity,” &c. (6% §. 
i. 186).—In Brasted churchyard, Kent, by S. T. 
Coleridge. As the epitaph is printed in Petti- 
grew’s Chronicles of the Tombs (Bohn, 1857), p. 441, 
there are some variations from the version of Mr. 
Gosse :—Line 2, for “three infants’,” read five 
infants’; 1, 4, “ they sinned,” they’ve sinned ; 1. 5, 
“they ’re here,” they are not here; 1. 6, “ah,” oh; 
1.7, “ Review the Bible’s sacred,” Revere the sacred ; 
1. 8, “sinned,” sinn’d. Ep. MarsHatu. 


“Bold infidelity,” &c., was written by Robert 
Robinson, predecessor of Robert Hall in the pas- 
torate of the Baptist church at Cambridge—the 
Robert Robinson of whom Pror. De Morcan 
wrote in “N,. & Q.” some years back. I may 
mention, & propos, that I used to hear, some years 
before Mr. Crabb Robinson’s death, the anecdote 
of teaching a boy at home how to write a letter to 
his brother at school, which is assigned to Mr. 
Crabb Robinson (not related to Robert Robinson) 
by his biographer, told of Robert Robinson by the 
nephew of the original boy, who was the son of 
a member of the Cambridge church. It took place 
during a pastoral visit. Derni£L. 

Plymouth. 


Hummine-srrp (6% §. i. 295).—“ Called a hum- 
bird, Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errors, b. vi. c. 8, 
§ 10” (Skeat’s Elym. Dict.). I believe the date 
of this instance is ten years earlier than that 
already given, Water W. Sxear. 


“Saveace” (6% §. i. 296).—This evidently is 
our modern word savage, but is used in the old 
sense. At p. 158 we are told that the damsel Linet 
was called “the damsel savage.” Now savage is 
merely Lat. silvaticus, and well explained by Florio. 
Florio explains the Ital. selvaggio by “sauage, wild, 
vplandish, homelie, of the field, or countrey, rurall, 
clownish, rude, rusticke, swainish, or siluane.” The 
“silvan damsel” is no epithet of reproach. Com- 





pare: “Sauvage (chevalier), chevalier ermay 
inconnu ” (Roquefort). There is no real difficulty, 
See Spenser, F’. Q., iv. 4, 39, which explains the 
whole matter. Cem 5 


“ Hsop aT THE Bear Garver” (6% §. i, 157 
202).—The questions, Who was Mr. Preston ig 
1715? and, Who was the author of this little satire 
upon Pope? are, I think, distinct. The bear garden 
at Hockley in the Hole was established in the 
time of Charles II., by Christopher Preston, who 
is mentioned as keeper of the bear garden in 163 
by Oldham, in his Third Satyr of Juvenal :;— 

“ Where I'd as good oppose 
Myself to Preston and his Mastiffs loose,” 

The death of Preston was a very sad one; he was 
killed by one of his own bears in 1709, and his 
funeral sermon was preached, and_ printed, by the 
Rev. D. Pead. He was succeeded in his property 
and occupation by his son, the Mr. Preston whose 
name appears on the poem in question. The bear 
garden was then a favourite place of amusement, 
and Steele, in the Spectator for July 31, 1712, 
No. 436, makes mention of the fair Elizabeth 
Preston, daughter of the keeper of the bear garden 
at Hockley (see Pink’s History of Clerkenwal, 
pp. 68, 157). Everything seems to render it very 
improbable that Preston was really the writer of 
the poem entitled sop at the Bear Garden, and 
leads to the conclusion that his name was taken to 
heighten the ridicule, by making it appear thata 
common vulgar prize fighter could write a poetic 
vision quite as well as Alexander Pope. 

Epwarp Soxtr. 


“Tur Rose or Dawn” (6™ S. i. 296).—AlL 
though I can give no information about the 
engraving thus entitled, it may be useful to note 
that it probably served to suggest the emphatic 
final line of Alfred Tennyson’s poem The Vision 
of Sin, first printed in 1842 :— 

“ And on the glimmering limit, far withdrawn, 
God made Himself an awful rose of dawn,” 
J. W. Essworrs. 

Molash Vicarage, by Ashford, Kent. 


“No Prace” (6 §, i. 314).—As W. H. K. W. 
writes from Plymouth, it can hardly be necessary 
to remind him of what is perhaps not generally 
known to readers of “N. & Q.,” that “no place” 
in Devonshire is the usual form of “nowhere,” 
“no place else” and “some place else” being the 
commonest forms of “ nowhere else” and “some- 
where else.” These expressions are pot confined 
to the uneducated, but are often used by people of 
the upper and middle classes, who habitually pas 
the greater part of their time in their native county. 
A locality called “No Place,” at the junction of 
any two places, must obviously, one would say, be 
so called because of its equivocal situation. It is 
“ nowhere,” or “no man’s land.” To say one has 
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heen “ nowhere,” 
disinclined to say W 


qerywhere, I imagine, 
icted on the signboard, and probably the sign 


ms adopted for the sake of the rough witticisms it 

dfords, jast as Ulysses chose, on similar grounds, 

to call himself No-man when in the cave of Poly- 

phemus. H. Buxton Foray. 
Laws 


Rarty EncLisu AND Customs Re- 
gaapise Foop (6% §. i. 291).—Allow me to call 
sttention to an earlier instance of fixed prices for 
food than 2 Hen. III. (1217), the date mentioned 
by Mz. Cornetius Watrorp in his paper on the 
sbject contained in the Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society (vol. viii.). In the Patent Rolls 
isa letter from the king (John) “to his sheriffs 
snd burgesses of Gloucester, and to all other his 
fithful subjects,” informing them “that it is 
ordained by our command, and by the advice of 
our barons, that every year when lampreys are first 
caught they shall not be sold for more than two 
thillings each, until after February, when they 
are to be sold ata lower price.” Witness, Geoffrey 
FitzPierre, Justiciary of England, at Reading, 
12 January, 8 John (1207). See Sir T. D. Hardy’s 
Ducription of the Patent Rolls, p. 66. 

F. Sypney WappDINcTON. 

Tat Camors Pepicree (6 §., i. 234, 298).— 
The following short descent, which I have put 
together from two seventeenth century MSS. in 
the Bodleian (Rawlinson, B. 74 and 314), may, I 
hope, be of some service to HERMENTRUDE with 
regard to her questions. There is mention also of 
one earlier Thomas Camoys, who is said to have 
died 26 Edw. II. :— 

Thomas— Margaret, da. of Peter Roscelin, 
Camoys, | Kt., sister and co-h. of Thos. 
Kt. | Roscelin, Kt. 


Ralph—Da. of Hugh Le Despencer, 
| Earl of Winchester, 


j 
Thomas, Lord Elizabeth, Hugh, Elizabeth, wife of 


Camoys, of|da.andh. second Edw. Courtenay, 
Bradwardor|of Will. son, Earl of Devon [or 
Broadwater, | Louches. sister to Ralph 
M21, 10 Hen. Camoys and wife 
V, of Hugh Cour- 
tenay. Rawl., B. 
ee 74). 
Alice, wife of Leonard Richard. 


Hastings, mother of 
William, Lord Hast- 
ings, 


W. D. Macray. 


Tam greatly obliged to your correspondents who 
hare Kindly helped to clear up my difficulties. 
Permit me to observe in comment that the Lady 

ys who was a daughter of Hugh Le Despenser, 


or, in Devon, “no place,” when | named Elizabeth (not Joan), which receives con- 


. | . . . - 
here one has been, is common | firmation from a notice of 
among the class of people | and Elizabeth his wife” on the Patent Roll for 





of Winchester, was, according to Dugdale, | follows :— 
> ? 5 5 > i 


talph de Camoys 


15 Ed. If. We also find that in 1370, under 
date of Feb. 12, “Elizabeth, widow of Ralph 
Camoys, holds of Thomas Camoys” (Rot. Pat., 44 
Ed. IIT., part 1), but it is a question whether this 
was the same Elizabeth. If it was, she must have 
been an extremely old woman in 1370. 

I also venture to submit (apart from the vexed 
question of the identity of Elizabeth and Isabel, 
on which point I am heterodox) that the Isabel 
wife of Sir Thomas Camoys, who was buried in 
the Friars Minors’ Church, London, in 1444, 
cannot be identical with Elizabeth Mortimer, wife 
of Thomas, Lord Camoys, whose Inq. was taken 
5 Hen. V., and who is buried at Trotton. 

With respect to the second Thomas, Lord 
Camoys (whose Inq. is 1 Hen. VI., 70), I am still 
a little puzzled. He was “ grandson of Ralph” 
(Rot. Pat., 1 Hen. IV., part 4) ; but of which Ralph, 
and by what channel? Was he son of the first 
Thomas (Inq. 46 Ed. IIL, i. 15)? 

Lastly, did Ralph and Hugh, brothers of the 
first Thomas, marry and leave issue? Was the 
second Thomas the son of either of them ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Tue Lireratvure or Pore AND HIS QUARRELS 
5% S. xii. 6, 36, 71, 89, 110, 158, 192, 257, 335, 
415, 477; 6" S. i. 321).—I send a description 
of two pamphlets, both of them rare. The first is 
dull, and I cannot understand the allusions in it. 
The second is more amusing. It is 2 contribution 
to the controversy then raging between Pope and 
Lord Hervey :— 

“The Sequel of Mr. Pope's Law-Case : 
Advice thereon: In an Epistie to him. With a short 
Preface and Postscript. By a Templar, See the Pub- 
lishers Advertisement. With Notes Explanatory, Critical 
and Jocose. By another Hand, also a Brother of the 
Revised and the Notes En- 


or, Farther 








Quill. The Second Edition. 
larged......... For the use of Madam and Made- 
moiselle of - Southward of Hampstead, and 








other Ladies in whose Company the Author has for- 
merly been. London: Printed by Anth, Gibbons, for 
the Benefit of the Author. mpccxxxi. Price 2s, 6d., 
i.e. for Verse 6d., for Notes ls., and for Mr. Pope’s Law 
Case ls.” Title, Publisher's Advertisement, pp. 3 and 4; 
text, 5-11. 

“The Tryal of Skill Between Squire Walsingham and 
Mother Osborne. An Eclogue, in Imitation of Virgil’s 
Palemon, To which are added, Horace to Fannius, and 
an Apology for Printing a certain Nobleman’s Epistle to 
Dr. S—w—n. ‘ Et vitula tu dignus, et hic’—Virgil, Ecl. 3. 
London Printed: Sold by J. Huggonson, near Serjeant’s- 
Inn, in Chancery Lane, 1734. Price One Shilling,” 

) © 


Title ; text, pp. 2-25. 
F, G. 


The description of the Twickenham Hotch-Potch 
given by F. G. is taken, I imagine, from the ad- 
vertisement of what was proposed to be published, 
and not from the book itself. The title-page is as 
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“ The Twickenham Hotch-Potch | for the use of the | 
Rev. Dr. Swift, Alexander Pope, Esq. | and Company, | 
being a | Sequel | to the | Beggars Upera, &c. | contain- 
ing—1. The State of Poetry, and Fate of Poets, in the 
reign of King Charles the II. 2. Seriosities and Comi- 
calities, by Peter Henning, a dutchman. 3. Two dozen 
of Infallible Maxims, for Court and City. 4. The present 
War among Authors, viz., Swift, Pope, Theobald, Rolli, 
Voltaire, Parson B—dy, and Mr. Ozell. 5. The Rival 
Actresses, viz., Mra. O—d, Mra. P—r, Mrs. B—h, Miss 
Y—ger, and Mies Polly Peachum. 6. A Poetical Cata- 
logue of Polly Peachum's gallants. 7. An Epistle from 
Signora F—na to a Lady. 8 A True Copy of Polly 
Peachum's Opera. Also her Panegyrick. 
Caleb D Anvers. 

*Puissant Pompey planted Phrygian Powers, 
And topsy-turvy turn’d the Tyrian Towers.’ 
Lee's Art of Rising in Poetry. 
London, | Printed for J. Roberts in Warwick Lane, 1728. 
| Price one shilling.” Svo. Introduction, i-vii; pp. 1-54. 

It will be observed that the third article in the 
advertisement, ‘‘ Pope Corrected, not Amended,” 
does not appear in the title-page of the work itself, 
though Theobald’s letter is printed entire at p. 26. 
Again, in the advertisement, amongst the authors 
at war with each other, are the names of Herring 
and Trapp, boti of which are left out in the real 
title-page, whilst that of Theobald is introduced. 

It is worth drawing attention to these seeming 
trifles, because it was a part of this singular literary 
warfare to deal in libellous suggestions, to promise 
scandalous revelations, to excite curiosity, and then 
not gratify it. Of many of these pamphlets the 
title-page is, in fact, the best part, whilst the body 
of the work is dull and wholly uninteresting. I 
shall with pleasure lend F. G. the The Twickenham 


Hotch-Potch. Epwarp Sotty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Snoutp Poerrticat Quorations BE PRINTED 
as Prose? (6 S. i, 153, 283.).—Mr. Warp takes 
a singularly elastic view of the compositor’s and 
printer’s occupation, and is “ for letting every man 
have his own way when engaged on his own busi- 
ness.” Such is not the response one would look 
for from an old contributor to “N. & Q.”—the 
painstaking and exact printing of which perhaps 
makes men of literary leanings more exacting than 
they otherwise would be. If Mr. Warp’s dictum 
were permitted, we might have American spelling, 
fancy capitals, and the proverbial “commas scat- 
tered from a pepper-castor.” That a line of poetry 
may be incorporated with a prose text I grant, 
but I resolutely reassert that to so entomb a whole 
verse, or complete couplet, is to offer violence to 
the author quoted and to the reader. 

W. Wuistoy. 

Howarp Famiry: Sir Caartes Howarp oF 
Somersnam, Kyr. (6 §. i. 235, 281).—I have 
been favoured, by the author, with a copy of a 
memoir of The Orfeurs of High Close, by Mr. 
Wm. Jackson, which enables me to affiliate this 


hitherto obscurely-known knight. Mr. Jackson 


Written by | 


| 

| gives a fac-simile of the inscription on mow. 
covered altar tomb in the churchyard of Plamb. 
land, near Cockermouth, which is as follows :~ 


“Hic jacet Gulielmus a Carolo Orfeur de Highclow, 
Armigero & Jana uxore ejus. IIle filius & hares Gul, 
Orfeur arm. & Elis. a D° Car. Howard equite & D Bigg. 
betha a Comite de Hume. Illa filia Ricardi Lam 
armig. & Francisca a D° Christophero Lowther Baronetiy 
April 20, 1706.” 

It would appear from this memorial that Elis. 
| beth, daughter of the Earl of Hume (Earl of Danbar 

Baron Hume), was wife of Sir C. Howard, though 

we know that she was wife of Theophilus, second 
Earl of Suffolk ; but the purpose of this peculiar 
inscription was evidently to show the noble ap. 
cestry of Elisabeth Orfeur. 

We thus see that Sir C. Howard of Somersham 
was an unrecorded son of the second Earl of Suffolk, 
In Causton’s Howard Papers is a pedigree, far. 
nished by the Heralds’ College, of Walter Howard, 
a protégé of Edward and Charles, Dukes of Norfolk, 
and supposed claimant to the dukedom, beginning 
with Sir C. Howard of Somersham. Rev. James 
Dallaway, the Earl Marshal's secretary, writing in 
the Gent. Mag., 1816, pt. i. p. 104, under the initials 
E. M. §., speaks of this knight as one “whow 
existence or connexions cannot be authenticated 
with any satisfaction” ; and no wonder neither the 
heralds nor subsequent genealogists were able to 
identify and disentangle him from the other six 
contemporary knights of the same names, Hodg- 
son, in his Hist. of Northwmberland, in making 
Sir Charles Howard of Redesdale son of Sir Charles 
Howard of Croglin Hall, who was son of Lord Wm. 
Howard of Naworth, has his misgivings, and says 
he hopes his gleanings on this subject “ will allow 
some investigator to grope his way further into this 
obscure genealogy than we have been able to do.” 
Dugdale, in his Visitation, held at Cockermouth, 
1665, states that Wm. Orfeur had at that timetwo 
children “by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Charles 
Howard of Ridsdale.” Hodgson’s reason for graft- 
ing Sir C. Howard of Redesdale on the Naworth 
branch seems to be that “there was no Charles 
Howard of the Suffolk stock on record at that exact 
period,” which only shows the danger of trusting 
received pedigrees as containing “the whole 
truth.” But here are facts that should have 
made him pause, as in fact he did. Redesdale had 
| been granted for life to Geo. Hume, Earl of Dun- 
| bar, and Baron Hume, and had upon his decease 

lapsed to the Crown ; but on the marriage of his 
co-heiress Elizabeth with Theophilus, eldest son of 
| Thomas, first Earl of Suffolk, an absolute grant of 
| this and other lordships was made to them 
their heirs. Theophilus is stated by Dagdale,fia 
his Baronage, published in 1676, to have had four 
sons, James, Thomas, George, and Henry, @ 
several daughters, the fifth of whom was Frances 
‘who became the wife of Edward Villiers. Inom 
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———— 
ofthe deeds quoted by Hodgson, dated July 6, 
1687, the parties being James, third Earl of Suf- 
folk, of the first part, Sir Charles Howard and 
Blizabeth his wife of the second part, and Edward 
Villiers and Lady Frances his wife of the third 
and other parties of the fourth part, 
sconveyance Was made to a trustee for the lives 


ofSir Charles Howard and his wife and the sur- | 


rivor, remainder to their son in tail, remainder to 
the Earl of Suffolk in fee,—a strong presumption 
that Sir Charles Howard was “of the house of 
Suffolk.” aS 

Again, Mr. Jackson says that a certain Edmund 
Sandford (qué ob. 1681), a near relative of the Or- 
fors, ina MS. in the library of the Dean and 
Qupter of Carlisle, writes thus. He describes 
Plumbland as 
“s faire village, and fairer Squires seate, called Plumb- 
land Hall, the now owner Monser Gulielmus Orpheur, 
$0 p. an. estate, late Sheriff of Cumberland, married 
Modem Howard, daughter to Sir Charles Howard, sone 
to Theophilus Iate Earle of Suffolk, who came into this 
eontry with Right Honble. Contes of Carlisle, her cosen, 
snd bath many fine children, and a faire church and 
parsonage of 200 p. an.” 

Moreover, Mr. Jackson states, as a significant 
fact, that, according to a pedigree in the College of 
Arms, the eighth son of William and Elizabeth 
Orfeur was named Theophilus. 

I had forgotten, as showing how the Howards 
were connected with Somersham, to say that it was 
sroyal manor, and that bcth the second and third 
Earls of Suffolk were stewards of the same. 
Somersham was sold by an Act of Parliament in 
149, and Sir Charles Howard’s occupation as 
deputy of James, Earl of Suffolk, ceased (vide 
Causton’s Howard Papers). W. 8S. Ettis. 

Charlwood, near Crawley. 


“Hearse” (6 S, i. 212, 297).—To Mr. Pea- 
coor’s excellent article I have only to object that the 
0. French herce is derived from the Lut. hirpicem, 
see. of hirpex, a harrow ; and that is why it means 
aharrow. The Low Latin hercia isa mere render- 
ing of the F, herce back again into Latin. Way 
totes that a hearse was also called herpica, i.e. 

The right derivation is given in my 
Biymological Dictionary, and by E. Miller. 
Watter W. SKEAr. 


“Lead, KINDLY LicnT” (6% §,. i. 232, 277).— 

following passage from Montaigne (Haziitt’s 
tdition) is 4 propos of the forgetfulness of authors 
ofthe meaning of their own writings :— 

“5, perhaps, sometimes hit upon a gocd point, when I 
a writing (i mean that seems so to me, though it may 
‘pear dull and heavy to others—but no more of these 
‘mplimentaries—every one says this sort of thing about 

lf); but when I come to read it afterwards, 1 cannot 
make out what I meant to eay, and in such cases a stranger 
finds it out before me. 


If I were always to scratch | 
(at such parte, I should make clean work of my book; | 
then, tome other time, chance shews me the mean- 

\ 





| ing as clear as the sun at noon-day, and makes me wonder 
what I should stick at.”—Chap. x., ‘‘ Of Quick or Slow 
| Speech.” 


J. J. Freeman. 


CaHaTTerTon THE Poet (6 §. i. 295, 322), 
|—Prof. Masson’s essay on Chatterton (1866, 
pp. 324-325) was materially modified as to the 
account of the inquest in “ Chatterton : a Story of 
| the Year 1770,” published in 1874, and on p. 250 
| he has a long note on the subject of the “tainted 
| document ” and “ sheer fabrication.” Este. 


Two Sritar Eprrapas (5" §, xii. 46, 155).— 
I take the liberty of pointing you to The Life and 
Works of William Cowper, edited by the Rev. 
T. S. Grimshawe (London, W. Tegg & Co., 1847), 
vol. i. pp. 178-9, where the epitaph quoted by Mr. 
Ep. MarsHaLt appears to be due to the Rey. 
William Unwin, and retouched by Cowper’s pen 
to commemorate “Gulielmus Northcot .. . succisus 
aprilis die septimo, 1780, «et. 10.” 

D. C. Tampvrini, M.D. 
6, S. Orsola, Milano. 


“Pac's Stuupe” (6% §, i. 96, 245).—In John 
Bagford’s letter on the antiquities of London, 
printed in Leland’s Collectanea, 1770, i. lxxvi, he 
gives a curious account of the kissing post at 
Billingsgate. Writing in 1715 he says :— 

“In former times the Porters that ply'd at Bilinsgate 
used civilly to intreat and desire every man that passed 
that way to salute a Post that stood there in a vacant 
place. Ifhe refused to do this, they forthwith lay'd hold 
of him, and by main force bumped him against the 
Post; but if he quietly submitted to kiss the same, and 
paid down sixpence, then they gave him a name, and 
chose some one of the Gang for his Godfather. I believe 
this was done in memory of some old Image that formerly 
stood there, perhaps of Belus, or Belin. Somewhat of 
the like Post, or rather Stump, was near St. Paul's, and 
is at this day called St. Paul’s Stump.” 

George Calvert’s shop, the “ Half-Moon” in 
Watling Street, described as near to Paul’s stump, 
seems clearly to refer to a post in Watling Street, 
and probably near St. Austin’s Church, or the 
gateway leading to St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Worpswortn’s “Pretupe” (6 §. i. 155, 
260).—I should think the castle referred to is 
Chaumont, which stands on a hill south-west of 
Blois, and has a commanding view on the river and 
on “the plain beneath.” But did the lady by the 
first Francis wooed—Mademoiselle d’Heilly, alias 
Anne de Pisselen, Duchesse d’Etampes, I suppose— 
ever live in Chaumont castle! 1 do not know, 
and beg to add that I should be obliged by any 
information on the subject. 

Henri GAvssERON. 





Ayr Academy. 


Do Towers Rock to tHe Winp? (5" §. xii. 
387, 454).—The tower of Wrexham Church is one 
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of the proverbial “seven wonders of Wales,” and 
for the reason, it is said, because it rocks in a high 
wind. 


I have been in the tower of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, whilst the bells were ringing, and 
have heard the stones in the walls grind on each 
other, in addition to experiencing a sensation which 
I should imagine to resemble an earthquake. 

G, H. Jerrery. 


Towers, if high and well built, certainly rock 
considerably. I shall never forget the first time 
I went up to the top of Magdalen tower, Oxford, 
to sing the May morning hymn, “Te Deum 
Patrem colimus.” When the bells were at full 
swing, I should think that the top of the tower 
oscillated about ten inches each way, perhaps 
more. J.C 


“Pick ”"=Vomir (5@ §S. xii. 309, 473).—Mr. 
©. F. 8. Warrey, has, I think, given us the best 
definition of pick, though not its origin. Doubtless 
pick equals puke, also spuke, which here is confined 
to infants throwing up the superfluous milk. I take 
it pick, puke=spew (and spume, i.e. froth, is often 
used, as more respectable), are identical. Query, are 
we not becoming too nice in the use of words? I 
hardly think any lady would now say her child 
spewed, though I sometimes hear labourers say 
they “ felt better after a good spew.” 

J. W. Savitt, F.R.HLS. 


Dunmow, Essex. 


Common in §.E. Lancashire. Also the phrase 
“the doctor gave him a pick=an emetic.” I hear 
it frequently in the houses of the poor of this 
district. I also hear the verb, thus, “He did 
pick,” meaning “he was very sick.” A—z. 

Farnworth, Lanc. 

In Cheshire they say, “a cow picks her calf,” i.¢. 
miscarries of it. Even if pick merely=pitch in 
this case, this use is worth a note. 

J. L. Warren. 


Tue “ Lion Sermon” (6% S. i. 236, 303).—An 
octavo volume, entitled Memoirs of the Family of 
Gayer, was printed, for private distribution, by Mr. 
A. E. Gayer, Q.C., LL.D., in 1870. It contains 
some particulars of Sir John Gayer, who left the 
money for this sermon. Several extracts from the 
will of the knight are printed in the Memoirs of 
the family, and they include the clauses relating to 
the sermon, but do not contain any stipulation as 
to its subject. W. P. Courtney. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 


Otp Porvrar Superstitions (5% S. xii. 166; | 


6" S. i, 42).—A preferable version is, “Thumb-nail, | 
i . - 
gift,” then “friend, foe, sweetheart, journey go.” It | 


is very unlikely that the last word can be ancient. 
It is desirable to know the Netherlands and Danish 





crake. 


ts 
versions. “Gift” is used commonly to ¢ 
a white speck on the finger-nail. The rh mut 
be, “ Once a wish, twice a kiss, thrice a gift” (aot 
present). 
It would be a good work for the Polk-lore 
Society to send their volume to correspondents 
ladies) in Flanders, Holland, the Friezelands, the 
Netherlands, Jutland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway 
the Farédes, and Iceland, to obtain the comparative 
sayings. In many cases we have substituted 
French words. Hype Cuarxe, 


Fors’ Atiey (5" §S, xii. 409, 437, 517)—ds 
Lumley’s Reminiscences of the Opera do not extend 
back to the last century, it may be worth recording 
that before the stalls existed the whole pit was 
filled with rows of seats. There was no 
between these and the orchestra, but there was 
a mid-pathway at right angles to it, to give acces 
to the seats on each side. This was called Fopy 
Alley. An aunt of mine used to tell a story that, 
on one occasion, as she was seated at the end of 
one of the benches, the Prince of Wales rested his 
foot against it, on pretence of adjusting “the 
Garter,” but manifestly for the sake of displaying 
his finely-shaped leg. Z. Z, 


“THE RANK IS BUT THE GUINEa’s STAMP” (5® 
S. xii. 426; 6 S. i. 25).—Sterne uses a con- 
parison very similar to that of Wycherley, in the 
following passage, which occurs in his “ Dedication 
to a Great Man” of one of the volumes of Tristram 
Shandy :— 

“ Honours, like impressions upon coin, may givean 
ideal and local value to a bit of base metal; but goldand 
silver pass all the world over, without any other recom 
mendation than their own weight.” 

3ut there is surely nothing in the sentiment, that 
“the king’s stamp cannot make the metal better,’ 
to render its expression by Sterne or by Bums 
less likely to be “ original” than by Wycherley. 
I have an impression that the same sentiment 
occurs in one of Barnaby Rich’s books. 
W. A. Crovstox. 


Surrey Worps (5% S. x. 222, 335; 6” Si 
238).—At the last reference A. J. M. asks, What 
is the etymology of pray in the sense of * foot 
bridge”? My answer is that I do not know ; but 
that it is, perhaps, worth notice that precisely the 
same kind of foot-bridge, with a handrail, is called 
in Cambridgeshire a bro, a word not recorded in 
Halliwell. Now bro is the common Danish word 
for bridge, and presents no difficulty whatever. 

Is A. J. M. right in calling croke the preterite of 
creak ? In his phrase, “they wouldn’t have cr 
the word croke is a past participle. By the analogy 
with break, brake, broken, or broke, we should have 
creak, crake, croke, and the preterite should be 
However, preterites and past participles 
are sadly jumbled together, even by our best 
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gihors ; Englishmen do not seem to know the 


jifrence between them. 
Watrter W. Sxear. 

Cambridge. 

Of the words mentioned by A. J. M., the follow- 
ing, or variants and kindred of them, occur in one 
o more of the four south-western counties, and 
gil be found in the glossaries of Barnes, Jennings, 
Palmer, Pulman, Rock, and Williams and Jones :— 

« Bumble - foot = club - foot.” Pumble - foot 
Devon); pummel-vooted (Dorset); pumple or 
pumple - foot (Somerset) ; pumple-voot (Devon, 
Somerset). Pumple-foot was frequently used in 
$B Cornwall fifty years ago, but 1t does not occur 
inany Cornish glossary known to me. T'roll-foot 
gas.also commonly used in the same district, and 
will be found in Couch’s glossary. 

“Dout=to do out, to extinguish” (Devon, 
Dorset, Somerset). 

“Gripes=<drains.” Grip or gripe and griping- 
line (Somerset) ; gripping (Devon). 

“Leer=hungry,” &c. See “N. & Q.,” 5® S. 
tii, 267, 431 ; 6" S. i. 162. 

“ Qut-ask=to publish banns of marriage for the 
third and last time.” Out-ax'd (E. Devon, So- 
merset ), 

“ Pummy= pulp ” (Devon, Somerset). 

“He has a right to make it good”=it is his 
duty, &c., is common in Devonshire. 

Iheard in S.-E. Cornwall, fully fifty years ago, 
the story of the farm-servant girl’s expedient for 
cmveying the answer “[ will.” The Cornish 
version went on to say that the swain was clever 
enough to understand it. Ww. Pencetry. 

Torquay. 


“Lissome”: “Unkep” (5 §. xii, 406, 434). 
—“The lissomeness overcomes the unkedness ” 
vas an every-day expression from the lips of my 
oid nurse, to whom I referred when offering an 
example of the use of housen. The words unked 
and lissome were commonly used by her separately, 
the one as a substitute for lonely or gloomy, the 
other to indicate an active, free, or unencumbered 
state. Itis about eighteen years since I saw my 
ald friend near Thame, Oxon, when she was as 
characteristic and rustic as formerly. I often 
employ the phrase, much to the amusement of my 
modern and Cockney household, as well as to the 
excitement of many reminiscences in the minds of 
contemporary members of my family. M. D. 


Both words are in common use in the county of 
Northampton at the present day. See Baker's 
Glossary. ‘. A. H 

Little Ealing. : 

_. Torre ”; “Maveresiev” (5 §. xi. 44, 
174, 456 ; xii, 456).—There is this to be said in 
favour of the Moghrabi suggestion, that on the 
Metranean shores Moghrabi is interconvertible 


with magician, and that not the practitioner of white 
magic, but he of the black art. The Arabian 
Nights have a Moghrabi musician. Men from 
Morocco profit by this belief, and set up as astro- 
logers and fortune-tellers. Although in its origin 
maugrebleu may have another parentage, itis very 
likely indebted by assimilation to Moghrabi 
fostering. The secondary meanings thus acquired 
are often more influential than the original, and in 
the perversion of words the original is sometimes 
lost to the popular mind and is swallowed up in 
the vulgar rendering. Hype CLARKE. 


Rev. Lewes Hewes, or Hucnues (5 §. ix. 
488 ; xii. 215, 516).—I have the following tract : 
**4 Confvtation of M. Lewes Hewes his dialogve: or, 
An Answer to a Dialogve or Conference betweene a 
Country Gentleman and a Minister of God's Word, about 
the Booke of Common Prayer...... Published by Authority. 
London, Printed for 7. M. at the George in Fleestreet, 
neere Saint Dunstans Church, 1611."" Sm. 4to. 3 leaves, 
+ pp. 1-84, + pp. 1-11. 
There is a second title-page, identical with the 
first, save at the beginning, which runs, “ M. 
Lewes Hewes his Dialogve ansvvered: or,” &c. 
No author’s name or initials. The writer says 
Mr. Hewes is “a great friend to the Brownists.” 
His Dialogue was “almost twenty leaves in 
Quarto.” He seems to have written “a little 
Booke” on the same subject before, but “it was 
dispersed without his consent.” W. C. B. 
Malvern Link, 


Axne Doxcompr, Countess oF DE&LORAINE 
(5% §. xii, 488; 6% §S. i. 83).—The first Lord 
Deloraine, and his first wife, lived at Ledwell Park 
in this parish, and were buried in the churchyard, 
where their tomb still remains. The house was 
pulled down about eighty years since. The second 
Lady Deloraine was alluded to, as Delia, by Pope 
in the lines :— 

‘Slander or poison dread from Declia’s rage. 

Hard words or hanging, if your judge be Page.” 
Satires and Epistles, i. 81. 

Judge Page lived in the neighbouring hamlet 
of Middle Aston, where his house still exists, as 
also his monument in Steeple Aston Church, where 
he was buried. Ep. MArsiatt. 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Tue Noun “ Ascenpency ” (6' S. i. 237, 323). 


—The word is spelt with an a in Worcester’s Dic- 

tionary, with a quotation from Bp. Horsley, “ Main- 

taining an absolute ascendancy in the mind.” 
Epwarp H. Marsmaut, M.A, 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

Tue Bonytnon Fracon (6% §. i. 294).— 
Possibly it may interest Mr. Bonython to know 
that among the communion plate at St. Mary’s 
Church, Penzance, there is a chalice of silver 
(weighing twelve ounces and a half and half a 
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quarter), with this inscription : “Ex dono Blanchiz 
Bonithon Viduze Sacello Penzantiensi Collato, 
1670,” as well as a small salver, or paten of silver, 
marked with the letters “ B. B.,” which forms a 
cover to the chalice. 

Grorce Bown MILtett. 


Tae Gorp Piece (6™ S. i. 297) described by 
M. H. is not a coin at all, but a medal struck on 
the death of Oliver Cromwell ; it occurs both in 


gold and silver, and is usually in fine preservation. 
J.C 


“ AccaMARAVeELOUS” (6S, i, 304).—Can this 
be a corruption of “aqua mirabilis ” ? 
R. R. Lioyrp. 
St. Albans. 


Opssotete Worps (5" §S, xi. 247; xii. 291; 6 
S. i. 205).—I am much amused at “ferret” being 
classed as obsolete ; “ perchmentiers” still “ put 
in” “ferret silke.” White, black, drab, scarlet, 
silk ferrett are continually sold more or less for 
various domestic purposes, and green for lawyers’ 
use to put under seals. There is also an article 
called cotton ferrett, which does not supersede the 
other. A Country Draper. 


Cowrer’s “ Task” (6" §S. i. 175, 302).—Many 
words more appropriate than dissection might be 
suggested ; but the object of my query was to 
ascertain, if possible, what Cowper really wrote, 
and, of course, to abide by that. I cannot agree 
with Mr. Roe that to dissect is to cut asunder. 
“ Bisect” has that meaning, but to dissect is, as 
Johnson defines it, “to cut in pieces.” A man 
would hardly sever the skin if he were to whip 
a dog all day long. Cowper was a master of 
English, and, whether writing poetry or prose, he 
never used words at random, but chose just those 
that clearly expressed his meaning. We habitually, 
both in speaking and in writing, use phrases which 
are really gross exaggerations. When we speak of 
a man being torn in pieces by an infuriated mob, 
oran army being cut to pieces, we do not mean 
that the men’s bodies were actually reduced to 
fragments. When the Times told us, the other day, 
that, at a certain period of the boat-race, “the 
Cambridge crew fell to pieces,” no one supposed 
that the rowers’ bodies became disintegrated. 


J. Dixon. 


Joun Core or Norraamptron anv Scar- 
BoRovGH (3"¢ §, i. 387, 509 ; ii. 54; 6 S, i, 301). 
—Is Mr. Taytor certain that No. 22 on his list 
is rightly included? “Scarborough Tales. By 
a Visitant. 1830,” was “sold by J. Cole, New- 
borough Street,” but it was printed by R. Horne, 
Whitby. Moreover, Mr. Smales, in his little 
volume on Whithy Authors, 1867, pp. 146, 148, 
distinctly says it was written by John Watkins. 

W. C. B. 





AvtHors oF Quotations Waxyrep (6% § ; 
217).— 

“ Like ivy, too, ‘tis found to cling 
Too often round a worthless thing.” 

The lines are ‘On Woman's Love,” but I do not know 
who wrote them, though I believe it was some local (gp. 
nish celebrity. I remember, when I was a lad at home 
in Cornwall, forty years ago, copying them out of, | 
think, the Falmouth Selector. B. Drew Jutrag, 

(6 S. i. 297.) 
“ Hic Rhodus, hic salta.” 

In Binder’s Thesaurus Adagiorum Latinorum, Stuit 
gard, 1861, I find this proverb referred to Michadis 
A postoli Proverbiorum XX Centuria Grace et Lating, in 
“Centuria X.” The collection of Apostolius was printed 
at Rotterdam, 1662, as an appendix to Clavis Homerica, 
“ex officina Arnoldi Leers,” but there exists als 
separate edition, published at Amsterdam. 

Agtaur Russeu, 

“ Avrov ‘Pédoc, abrod mihénua, i.e. Hic Rhodus hie 
ealtua. Vulgo jactatum de his qui sese de negotio quo 
piam jactarent insolentius, cujus fides non extaret, 
Sumptum ex apologo, qui fertur inter sopice, 
Adolescenti cuidam jactante sese, quod dum Rhodi esset, 
admirabiles fecisse saltus, quidam ex auditoribus inter. 
pellare sermone, icov ‘Podog, inquit, idov rhénpa, det, 
ecce Rhodus, ecce saltus.”—Erasmi Adagia, fol. 162, 
p. 63. H. B.C. 

This is one of Asop'’s Fables. I have no other text 
than James's English edition (Murray, 1852), where it 
appears in Fable 144. P. J. F. Ganrinioy, 

* Heu quanto minus,” X&c., 
is part of Shenstone’s epitaph, inscribed on an orna 
mental urn, to the memory of his cousin Miss Dolman, 
who died at twenty-one years of age. On one side are 
the words 


“ Peramabili sux consobrinz 
D.” 


on the other side, 

“ Ah, Maria ! 
puellarum elegantissima ! 
ab flore venustatis abrepta, 

Vale ! 
Heu quanto minus est 
cum reliquis versari, 
quam tui 
meminisse |” 
Wititam Pratt. 
This is given by the late Dr. Craufurd Tait Ramage, 
in his Beautiful Thoughts from Latin Authors, second 
edition, 1869, p. 641, with the note, “ This is Shenstones 
epitaph on Miss Dolman at the Leasowes” ; and he adds 
Moore’s imitation, which, oddly enough, was quoted by 
the inquirer, G. L.G. But Moore himself, in a foot. 
note, confessed his obligation to Shenstone’s inscription 
(ed. 1869, p. 154). J. W. Exsworta. 
“ A wandering hell in the eterna! space” 
is in Byron’s Manfred, I. i. C. Dares. 
(6 S. i. 316.) 
“ Knows he that never took a pinch, 
Nosey ! the pleasure thence which flows? 
Knows he the titillating joy 
Which my nose knows ! 
O nose, I am as proud of thee 
As any mountain of its snows: 
I gaze on thee and feel that pride 
A Roman knows.” ie 
The answer to Mx. Harsrn’s query is contained inthe 
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fiscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


File Gleanings. By Villiers Stuart. (Murray.) ; 
Ta1s book is not only pleasantly written but contains 
puch of real interest for the visitor to Egypt. Mr. Stuart 

to have two or three qualities which go to make 
straveller useful to others and his own journeys enjoy- 
ble. He bas enthusiasm, and therefore does not mind 
trouble he is observant, and can therefore turn his 
“sem to account; and he can draw, and therefore 
ncord bis observations by the most intelligible method. 
Besides these qualifications he has apparently acquired 
gificient knowledge of the hieroglyphic writing to 
qablehim to recognize the value of what he has ob- 
served; and he has shown considerable ability in placing 
the result before the ordinary reader in an interesting 
sol intelligible way. He rarely fails to explain to what 
iod of Egyptian art any monument or sculpture of 
which he writes belongs. Moreover, he has taken 
note of several points in the inscriptions which add 
specially to their value. If he is correct, it is a discovery 
of importance to find some places mentioned in the in- 
sriptions by the same names which they still bear, as 
“Techka” for Dakkeh, and “‘ Abbou ” for Aboo-Simbel. 
He very properly insists that sculptures of important 
personages were undoubtedly portraits —often very 
caracteristic portraits—and not merely conventional 
representations ; whilst the idea of “art for art’s sake” 
had no place in the composition of the historic groups. 
The object was to record, and they were looked upon as 
sspecies of caligraphy, in which the first merit was the 
directness with which the story was told. Nevertheless, 
the true instinct of the skilled artist is often evident in 
the subordinate groups, as at Kalabshé, and in some of 
the older tombs. A fair summary of the history of 
ancient Egyptian art is given in chap. ii., and an ex- 
cellent chronological table, with translations of the 
names inscribed on the Abydos tablet, in chap. xxxii. 
A weful table of examples of hieroglyphic words is also 
inserted, enabling the traveller to take a direct interest 
in the inscriptions he meets with ; and the meteorological 
observations for the winter months speak eloquently 
enough of the climate. The illustrations, many of them 
coloured, are very numerous, and in most cases accurate 
and spirited; but we think it a dangerous step for the 
archeologist to take, who values his reputation for 
accuracy, to supplement the details of one monument 
from another, as the author has done in a few instances. 
The plates might have been numbered on some better 
system; and those marked I. and IX. might with ad- 
vantage be omitted. Mr. Villiers Stuart rightly bewails 
the want of a good large-scale map of the Nile. All the 
guide-books to Egypt are ridiculously deficient not only 
m maps, but in plans of the famous temples. He is 
tometimes vague in his technical terms, as in speaking 
of the “ pediments ” of columns (p. 136). However, the 
book is a useful contribution to the literature of the 
Nile, and we heartily recommend it to those who have 
been, or intend to be, sojourners in Egypt. 


The Heart of Holland, By Henry Havard. Translated 
_ty Mrs. Cashel Hoey. (Bentley & Son.) 

itt Beane or Hottanp” is a fascinating book, and 
ittle, if any, of its charm is lost in Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s 
spirited translation. Dutch life everywhere invites tl 





of which I made a note many yearsago. I do | contrast to the excitement of London. But, animated 


by astern sense of duty or an unseasonable desire for 
improvement, our fellow-countrymen, who take their 
pleasures sadly, have generally missed the peculiar charm 
of Holland. Imagine a boating expedition organized 
by three English holiday-makers of a certain age. 
Toiling all day at the oar like galley-slaves, they would 
delight, during the rare intervals of acute physical dis- 
comfort, in the pleasure of “roughing it,” and affect a 
Spartan toleration of food against which their stomachs 
are rebellions, M. Havard, on the other hand, is an 
ideal traveller. His boat, efficiently manned by an ex- 
perienced crew, is luxuriously fitted up, and he com- 
mands the ineffable advantage of good cooking. He is 
gay, vivacious, able to adapt himself to circumstances, 
and many-sided in his interests. He accepts with the 
same airy grace the success of his entertainments at 
Dordrecht or Middelburgh and his defeat at the lips of 
the rosy-cheeked haymaker. He assists (in the French 
sense of the word) at the serious task of repairing the 
dyke, and with the same interest shares in the carnival 
of the Kermesse. The chivalric daring of the soldiers 
of Alva and the patriotic devotion of the “ Beggars of 
the Sea” inspire him with equal enthusiasm. As an 
historian he rejoices in the old-world pages of the 
chronicler, as an artist in the picturesque quaintness of 
town, country, and people, and as a Frenchman he dis- 
lays the national power of vivid and graphic description. 
Ve follow his wanderings from Dort to Utrecht with an 
ever-increasing wish to have been of the party, and we 
part from him with regret that we know no companion 
of our own who is so great a master of the traveller's 
philosophy. 


Poems selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. With Preface 
by Richard Garnett. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tars book has two names: on the fly-title it is described 
as Shelley's Minor Poems, on the title-page as Poems 
selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. It is the second 
volume of the “ Parchment Series,” begun with Tenny- 
son’s Jn Memoriam, and is daintily printed at the 
Chiswick Press on Dutch hand-made paper, and done up 
in parchment. Mr. Garnett’s labours in it are con- 
fined to sixteen pages of tasteful and scholarly intro- 
duction, in which he freely criticizes the selection, not 
made by him or in any way under his guidance. The 
book has, in fact, a history, not told within its own 
covers, Un the completion of Mr. Buxton Forman's 
edition of Shelley's Poetical Works, Mr. Arthur Dexter, 
of Boston, United States, took to himself ecissors 
and made a selection of certain poems, which, in the 
year 1878, he published through Messrs. Little, Brown 
& Co., of Boston, under the title of Minor Poems by 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. His preface was as follows: 
‘The text of this selection from Shelley's minor poems 
is Shelley’s own, as Mr. Buxton Forman has preserved 
it, in his edition of 1877, with a reverent accuracy which 
leaves nothing for future editors to do except to follow 
in his footsteps.” Mr, Dexter carried this out literally, 
did not alter a stop, so far as we can find out, and 
Americanized no single word. In one case, it is true, he 
carried a suggested reading into the text; but on this 
subject he appended the single note which his book con- 
tains. The little volume now before us is a page for 
page reprint of Mr. Dexter's selection, word for word, 
point for point, letter tor letter (aguin so far as we have 
been able to find out). It is an admirable selection as 
far as it goes; nothing is in it which ought to be out; 
but for the great boon of large type the reader has to 
forego a number of exquisite things that might have 
b. n in had small type been used. But if the book had 


traveller to la paresse avec délices, and offers a gratef 1| been bulkier it would have been no longer a pocket 
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volume. No translations are given, no juvenilia—only 
eleven poems earlier than 1816, probably none earlier than 
1814, for The Damon of the World, having been wholly 
rewritten about 1815, cannot be carried back to 1813 on 
the ground that it is based on certain sections of Queen 
Mab. There are 105 poems in all, arranged chrono- 
logically, without regard to length, importance, or com 
pleteness (for many are fragments). Of more important 
poems, Alastor, Julian and Maddalo, Epipsychidion, 
the Letter to Maria Gishorne, The Witch of Atlas, and 
Adonais are given, but The Mask of Anarchy and The 
Triumph of Life are not. 
Minor Poems, to which Mr. Garnett somewhat curiously 
compares this new selection, contains 113 poen.s; hence, 
as the new selection contains several poems not in the 
old one, and the old one had not a single redundant 
poem, it follows that several poems beside the Mask and 
Triumph are wanting to satisfy us completely. Mr. 
Dexter's index of first lines and table of contents 
are both reprinted. The most important of Mr. Gar 
nett’s remarks are at the close of his introduction. 
After expressing the hope that this volume may help to 
popularize Shelley’s poetry, he draws a comparison 
etween Shelley and Wordsworth, pointing out that, 
while Wordsworth's dependence on local associations 
tends to debar him from European reputation, Shelley 
is at least cosmopolitan. “Shelley’s hopes,” he says, 
“of ultimate enrolment among the select band of the 
supreme poets of the world rest upon the same founda- 
tion as the hopes of the world itself. Enlightenment 
and the enthusiasm of humanity will always ensure him 
readers; prevalent barbariem or materialism would ex- 
tinguish him more speedily and effectually than any 
other writer.” 


Recueil des Chroniques et Anchiennes Istories de la Grant 
Bretaigne, ad présent nommé Angleterre. Par Jehan de 
Waurin. From 1422 to 1431. Edited by William 
Hardy, F.S.A., Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, 

Mr. Hanpy has, after an interval of twelve years, pub- 

lished another instalment of that curious and interesting 

manuscript which is deservedly reckoned amongst the 

treasures of the Imperial Library at Paris. It is a 

chronicle of English affairs, and especially of the relations 

between England and France from the fabulous period 
of Albina to the restoration of King Edward IV. in 

1471, and was written in French, before the end of the 


fifteenth century, for the use of Louis de Bruges, Seigneur | 


de la Gruthuyse, who was created Earl of Winchester in 
1472 by Edward IV. in gratitude for services rendere:i 
to the king during his exile in Burgundy. The MS. 
massed from the earl's cabinet into the library of Louis 
AIl., and is bound in twelve folio volumes, which are 


illustrated with exquisite miniatures and initial letters, | 


The instalment now published is specially interesting, as 
it contains a detailed account of the English Govern- 
ment of France, under the Regency of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, during the eventful period which intervened be- 
tween the death of Henry V. in 1422 and the execution 
of Joan of Arc in 1431. It concludes with a letter from 
Henry VI. to his uncle, the Duke of Burgundy, relating 
in detail the capture, trial, and execution of Joan, the 
Maid of France, with a full account of her blasphemous 
pretensions to a Divine commission, for which she was 
found guilty of sorcery, and after recanting and again 
relapsing into heresy was burned in the market place 
of Rouen. The value of this 
perceptibly in interest and importance as the narrative 
proceeds, that readers of vol. iii. will be impatient for 
the rest of it, and will rejoice at the announcement that 
vol. iv., carrying down the history of the English in 
France to 1443, is already in the press. 


Moxon's edition ot Shelley’s | 





| Number for 1859. 


chronicle increases so | 


Amone Mr. Murray’s list of annour 
Vol. ii. of the Life of Bishop Wilberforce ; Ilion, { 
and Country of the Trojans, by Dr. Henry Soh ite 


| Christian Institutions, Essays on Eccl M 
| by Dean Stank y; a new edition, revised, corps 
| partly rewritten of The Student’s Hume, 9 B 


England from the Earliest Times to the Trea 
1878, by the late Rev. J. 8. Brewer, Many 
and iv. of Mr. Fuller’s Student's Comme . 
Old Testament, abridged from the “8 : 
mentary”; and A Dictionary of Hymn 

Jobn Julian, F.R 8.L. ynnclogy, 


Tur new number of the Church Quarte ly 
contains an article on the “ Past and Future of B 
Registers.” The subject has often been discussed 
columns, and though our readers may not agree 
the cunclusions of the article, they will none the 
it with interest. 


Tuk Life of the American poet Edgar Allan 
which Mr. John H. Ingram has been long en 
in the prepuration of which he has recej 
assistance from many of Poe’s surviving fri 
correspondents, is announced as shortly to appear, 


Mr. J. Jeremran, the author of Notes on 
will deliver a lecture before the Shorthand Wem 
Association, Victoria Street, Westminster, on 
evening next, entitled “ The Vagaries of Shak 
Criticism.” ? 


* 





Aatices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following 

On all communications should be written the 
address of the sender, not necessarily for public 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


CoRRESPONDENTS are requested to bear in mind 
is against rule to seal or otherwise fasten commu 
transmitted by the halfpenny post. Not unfi 
double postage has to be paid on their receipt, 
they have been “ closed against inspection.” 


Mr. P. Berney Brown (St. Albans) writes:;—* 
Famity.— I am endeavouring to write a short ac 
this family (extinct baronets of Norfolk), Any 
randa or assistance would be gratefully accepted. If 
made the pedigree fairly complete. 1 should be 
hear of any portraits of the family known to exist) 


J. A. P.—You seemed to have been anticipated 
formation previously received. Will you be good 
to supplement that already given ? 

Arrnur Spencer.—Mrs. Gaskell’s story of “J 
Ghost in the Garden Room” appeared in the @ 

; It may be had on application @ 
office of All the Year Round, 26, Wellington é 
Strand, W.C. 

W. S. J. (“Leap Year, 1900”).—See Haydn's 
tionary of Dates, “ Leap Year,” for explanation, 

CaLcurTensis.—Please act as you suggest, 

Erxatum.—“ Dr. Herbert,” ante, p. 316, col ER 
should be D' Herbert. 

NorTIcr. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to” 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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